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this week regarding the possibility of an 

amalgamation of this journal with the 
Nation, under the control of a group of “ Young 
Liberals.” We are not, of course, in a position to 
make any statement regarding the apparently un- 
certain future of the Nation, but we owe it to our 
readers to assure them that whilst the proprietors of 
THE New StTaTEsMAN have received and considered 
certain proposals—and rejected them—they have not 
at any time contemplated any change of policy or 
attitude towards political parties. They regard the 
complete independence of THE NEw STATESMAN as 
its cardinal feature, which they intend fully to maintain. 
We may add that whilst we recognise the Nation as 
our most formidable rival in the field of weekly political 
journalism we shall most sincerely regret even the 
temporary disappearance from that field of so brilliant 
and sincere a journalist as Mr. H. W. Massingham, 
who has edited the Nation ever since it was founded. 

* . * 

The Ruhr coal magnates, by the transference of 
their headquarters with its administrative machinery 
and personnel from Essen to Hamburg, have dealt a 
shrewd blow at the invaders. Whatever chances the 
French and Belgians had of getting the supplies of 
coal they counted on, are seriously diminished by this 
move, and they will be still further diminished, no 
doubt, by the resistance, active or passive, of the 
miners. We are not surprised to hear that M. Poincaré 
is anxious about his “ productive pledges.” Apart 
from this he has, if he could but see it, plenty of ground 
for anxiety in other directions. The ugly feeling 
throughout Germany (which is bringing much grist 
to the monarchist mill), the disgust of America, the 
slim attitude of Italy, desirous of getting the ha’ pence 


VV eis we rumours have appeared in the Press 





but determined to avoid the kicks—all these are 
portents. So far as we are concerned, the only satis- 
factory feature of the crisis is that it has left us inde- 
pendent and that independence has not broken the 
Entente in the Near East; official relations, indeed, 
between France and Great Britain appear to be far 
more cordial than they were, or were ever likely to 
be, under Mr. Lloyd George’s thimble-rigging régime. 
The indefatigable Signor Mussolini, meanwhile, is 
bitten with the idea of doing something practical with 
his independence. He is said to be devising a plan by 
which France, Italy and Belgium shall come to terms 
with Germany, leaving us out in the cold. We wish 
we thought Signor Mussolini as great and clever a 
man as he thinks himself; the success of his plan 
would give us nothing but pleasure, for it would not 
take long to make an Anglo-German settlement, if 
we had a free hand. But, in any case, Signor Musso- 
lini’s experiments may help to destroy the fetish of 
the Versailles Treaty. 
* * * 

Turkey is now showing a rather more conciliatory 
spirit at Lausanne—partly, no doubt, because the 
hoped for collapse of the Allied front has not followed 
on the rupture in Paris. Some compromises have been 
made on the minorities question. The C£cumenical 
Patriarchate will remain in Constantinople, shorn, 
however, of all but its purely spiritual powers. This 
is a concession with which the Greeks ought to be 
well content. Turkey is no longer a multi-national 
Empire and Greece is no longer a “ Dispersion,”’ and a 
Greek Patriarch with temporal power in Constantinople 
is as great an anomaly as would be a Turkish Caliph 
in Athens or Belgrade exercising temporal power over 
the Macedonian or Bosnian Mohammedans. The Greek 
population of Constantinople will also be allowed to 
stay under certain strict conditions. The rest of the 
Greeks ‘in Turkish territory, however, will have to 
leave; they will be “ compulsorily exchanged” for 
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Turks living under Greek rule. This short cut out of 
the difficulty, which has been tried before in the Near 
East, seems to us a deplorable policy. Apart from 
the hardship it involves to tens of thousands of families 
thus uprooted from their homes, it will tell in the long 
run against the new Turkish State. It must, however, 
be accepted as part of the toll demanded by an insane 
nationalism. The Armenians, it is now clear, can 
look for no favour. As for the other main questions, 
the deadlock over Mosul remains and the struggle for 
the Capitulations will probably come to a head next 
week. But both sides are now pretty tired of the 
Conference, and we may expect the method of exhaus- 
tion and concession to result before long in a sort of 


eace. 
P * * * 


It is impossible to deny the importance of the public 
agitation which has been carried on during the past 
few weeks in favour of the reprieve of the “ Ilford 
murderers”—Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson. The imme- 
diate issue has been settled by the execution this week 
of both convicts, but the episode may have a far- 
reaching effect in relation to the question of the eventual 
abolition of capital punishment. A large section of 
the public believed apparently that the judge and jury 
were definitely wrong in convicting the prisoners, and 
another large section felt that the crime was a crime 
passionel which should be treated as different from an 
ordinary murder. Both sections petitioned for re- 
prieve. We do not, for our part, see how it is possible 
to go behind the verdict of the jury, as far as the facts 
are concerned. The jury heard all the evidence, 
observed the demeanour of prisoners and witnesses, 
and were in a position to appreciate to the full all the 
romantic aspects of the case; and unless trial by 
newspaper is to be substituted for more ancient and 
reliable modes of criminal procedure, the public is 
bound to accept the verdict. Those who were not 
present at the hearing can have no valid opinion on 
the merits of the case. And how anyone can describe 
the affair as a crime passionel we are unable to under- 
stand. The accused had nothing to gain from the 
death of Thompson save respectability. The desire 
for respectability may be a passion with some people, 
but it is hardly a passion that can be recognised as a 
mitigation of murder. 

* * * 

There remains, however, the whole question of 
whether modern press-created opinion in this country 
will continue to tolerate capital punishment at all. 
For this peculiarly sordid murder it seems to us that 
the extreme penalty of the law was fully deserved ; 
but whether that extreme penalty should be death, 
by hanging or otherwise, is another question altogether. 
We have always been in favour of the retention of 
capital punishment—as being more humane than life 
imprisonment—but this case has gone far to convert 
us from that view. Under the stimulus of press 
advertisement, murder cases tend to be invested with 
a glamour which is not only in itself most unhealthy, 
but which is obviously destructive of any general and 
reasonable sense of public justice. This glamour is 


created solely by the fact that the man or woman who 
is on trial may have his or her neck dislocated by the 
hangman’s rope within a few weeks of the public 
hearing. If that possibility did not exist, nine-tenths 


of the public interest would certainly disappear. It 
might therefore be better that capital punishment 
should be abolished—even if the result were a slight 
increase in the number of murders per annum—simply 
in order to get rid of the disgusting and demoralising 
sensationalism of murder trials. The Press, of course, 
is responsible for the excitement of the public and for 
the whole atmosphere of extravagant and misdirected 
sentimentality which surrounds such cases as that of 
the Ilford murder. But that is inevitable; the Press 
must print what the public will buy. The only remedy 
is somehow to destroy the glamour of such trials. 
* * * 

Death has already robbed the Labour Party of two 
of its members elected in November. The death of 
Mr. J. N. Bell caused the by-election in Newcastle— 
where Mr. Henderson seems fairly certain to hold the 
seat. And now the sudden death of Mr. C. J. Mathew, 
K.C., involves a by-election in Whitechapel. Mr. 
Mathew, a former Progressive of long service on the 
L.C.C., was very popular locally. At the General 
Election he beat the sitting Liberal member, Mr. J. D. 
Kiley, who is also a popular local man, by a few hundred 
votes. If Mr. Kiley stands again, as he is expected 
to do, the Labour Party will need a strong candidate 
in order to hold the seat. We see that the name of 
Mr. Harry Gosling, the leader of the Labour Party on 
the L.C.C. and one of the most universally popular and 
respected of Trade Union leaders, is being mentioned 
for the vacancy. The constituency is a peculiar one, 
with large blocks of Jewish and Catholic votes, and a 
close contest is almost certain. The loss of Mr. Mathew, 
a leading parliamentary barrister, is a blow to the 
Labour Party, which badly needs men of his stamp 
and legal capacity. He did good service for Labour 
on the L.C.C.; and, though he had no opportunity 
to prove his parliamentary qualities in action, it is 
clear that his place will be hard to fill. 

* * * 

The Scottish rents decision, and the question whether 
it should be reversed or allowed to stand, has suddenly 
this week begun to fill the English, as well as the 
Scottish, Press with articles and arguments. In 
Glasgow and the surrounding centres, tenants have 
been for some time alive to the legal position, and 
rents have been largely withheld in order to wipe off 
the increases which the courts have pronounced illegal. 
There are signs that the movement to withhold rent 
is now spreading both in Scotland and on this side of 
the Border; but in England no large-scale movement 
is to be expected, for the simple reason that in most, 
though not in all, cases English landlords complied 
with the law, and gave their tenants notice to quit 
as a preliminary to increasing the rent. Most of the 
newspapers seem to assume that the Government will 
introduce retrospective legislation; and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has on vehemently attacked for pledging 
the Labour Party to oppose this course. But Mr. 
MacDonald has now found a powerful ally in Judge 
Parry, who has as wide an experience as any man 
in rents cases. Judge Parry declares strongly against 
retrospective legislation. Indeed, if the decision of 
the House of Lords is upset by legislation, what is to 
happen in the case of those tenants who have already 
recovered, under the existing law, the excess of rent 
charged to them? There are plenty of cases of this 
kind in England as well as in Scotland. The Govern- 
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ment and the property owners will discover, when it 
comes to the point, that, while it is easy to amend 
the Act for the future, retrospective amendment will 
cause worse confusion than the maintenance of the 
present sition. And, after all, the blame lies with 
those who failed to comply with the law. Many 
landlords—in England the great majority—did give 
notice to quit. Those who did not have themselves 
—and their lawyers—-to thank for the consequences. 


= * * 


The Trades Union General Council has secured an 
interview with the Prime Minister next Tuesday on 
the question of unemployment. In accordance with 
the plan of campaign announced some weeks ago, the 
Council will demand the early summoning of Parliament 
in order that fresh legislation may be introduced both 
for the provision of work and for better conditions of 
maintenance for those who remain unemployed. Mr. 
Bonar Law, if he is wise, will take the deputation very 
seriously ; for the Trades Union Congress has now 
definitely put itself at the head of the unemployed 
agitation, which, officially led and recognised, has 
become a much more formidable affair than it was. 
The Unemployed Marchers, we notice, have renewed 
their request to be received by the Prime Minister, 
and have summoned large reinforcements from the 

rovinces to be in London in time for the opening of 
tiement. Probably by this time Mr. Bonar Law 
realises that he would have been very much wiser 
if he had received their spokesmen in the first instance, 
instead of provoking a continued invasion of London 
by fresh contingents. The unemployed, he may 
remember, have no work to do, and therefore have 
abundant leisure for making themselves a nuisance to 
those in authority. Members of Parliament will 
hardly thank the Prime Minister if, on their return, 
they find permanent pickets stationed at their front 
doors; and any attempt to relieve the situation by 
using the police will only make matters worse. The 
Government’s best course is to prove its sincerity by 
announcing a comprehensive policy. The mass of the 
unemployed will not be unreasonable if they are con- 
vinced that a serious attempt is being made to better 
their conditions. 

* * * 

The employers in the building industry have this 
week asked the operatives to agree to a lengthening 
of the working week and to the adoption of payment 
by results. The building trades at present work an 
eight-hours day and a forty-four-hours week, and all 
the Unions concerned have announced their intention 
of offering the strongest resistance to any attempt to 
worsen these conditions. Moreover, building is the 
industry in which the opposition of the workers to all 
forms of payment by results has always been most 
intense. Practically all the Unions have definite rules 
forbidding the system, and in the past members have 
again and again been fined or excluded for consenting 
to work under it. This opposition is based largely on 
the conditions of the industry itself. Work, the 
operatives urge, is so affected by weather conditions 
that payment by results is bound to operate unfairly. 
It leads also, they contend, to scamped work, and is 
destructive of the spirit of craftsmanship which they 
seek to uphold against the jerry-builder. On both 
issues therefore, if the employers persist in their 
demands, there is likely to be a determined resistance, 
and it would not be at all surprising if the whole 
industry were shut down by a national stoppage. The 
Unions, which, like all other Unions, have lost a certain 
number of members during the past year, are relatively 
Strong, and have been for some time preparing for a 
possible struggle. The situation acquires an additional 
—— for all industries, because it is the first 
definite challenge, except in agriculture, which has yet 


been made by employers to the shorter working week 
established at the end of the war. The Trades Union 
Congress is reported to be preparing for co-ordinated 
Trade Union action if any attack is made on the eight- 


hours day. Re 
* * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—We have had many 
eloquent denunciations lately of the iniquity of organised 
Labour in seeking to exploit to its own advantage the 
political difficulties of the Free State. Undoubtedly, 
the workers, or certain sections of them, have profited 
by the existing chaos to oppose wage-cuts which 
would have been inevitable had conditions been normal. 
But, as events have shown, it does not rest with capital 
to throw the first stone. The long drawn-out dispute 
on the railways came to a head with a threat of the 
companies to close down their systems after New 
Year’s day because the men refused to accept the 
proposed reductions. On the intervention of the 
Government all the principal lines, with the exception 
of the Great Southern and Western, agreed to maintain 
the existing rates of wages, pending the introduction 
of a new scheme of grouping designed to reduce expenses 
and increase efficiency. The Great Southern and 
Western, which has been exceptionally hard hit by 
the Republican campaign of sabotage, declared that 
it could not carry on. The Government determined 
to take over the line and relieve the proprietors of the 
estimated working loss of £10,000 a week, but declined 
to guarantee out of a funds payment of dividends 
on preferred or ordinary stock or even interest on 
debentures. According to the Government argument, 
the cost of maintaining wages at the old rates which 
it intervened to secure amounted only to one-tenth 
of the company’s estimated deficit, and to have 
indemnified shareholders would have established a 
precedent for making good trade losses generally 
throughout the country as distinct from compensation 
for actual damage incurred by military operations. 

* * * 


It is easy to understand that railway shareholders 
should resent what they regarded as _penalisation. 
But the method adopted of displaying their resentment 
was as unwise as it was unpatriotic. The cry was 
raised of reckless confiscation of private property, 
of a deadly blow to public credit, of the danger that 
British and American capitalists would rank the Free 
State with Soviet Russia. There was no foundation 
for these charges. Even if the company had been 
free to reduce wages, it could not have paid dividends 
on the year’s working. It may be arguable that its 
plight is due to the Irregular policy of paralysing 
communications, but every business in the country 
has suffered more or less from the same cause, and 
there is no reason why railway shareholders should be 
exceptionally privileged. Had the boot been on the 
other foot, would a proposal by the Government to 
cut wages have been denounced by stockbrokers and 
the capitalist Press as unwarrantable confiscation and 
a deadly injury to the prestige of the Free State ? 
The sequel is both interesting and instructive. After 
two days, not only did the campaign of abuse fizzle 
out, but the Great Southern and Western came to 
the conclusion that it would follow the example of 
the other companies and pay the existing rate of wages 
instead of accepting Government control. Directors 
who handle grave problems in this bewildering fashion 
scarcely give the impression that they are daring 
pilots in extremity. This, however, is of less im- 
portance than the fact that members of a class to 
whom the financial stability of the Free State is of 
vital importance should have cried “stinking fish” 
so loudly and with so little provocation. As a proof 
of how lightly patriotic obligations are held when they 
clash with the private interests of men who are 
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incessantly haranguing their countrymen on the duties 
of good citizens, the episode is as disturbing as a 
Republican victory in the field. 

* * * 


Po.iTIcCAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—By the time Parlia- 
ment reassembles we should know whether Conservatism 
is to remain united behind its leader on his Paris policy, 

or whether, on the contrary, the Diehard remnant, always 
suspicious of any course of action approved by Labour or 
Liberalism and correspondingly apt to be hypnotised by exhibi- 
tions of Chauvinistic sabre-rattling, means to set up a pro- 
Gallic cave. Much will depend on the events of the next few 
weeks. If Mr. Bonar Law’s good-natured parting wish for the 
success of the Poincaré plan should look like being fulfilled—a 
wish, by the way, clearly far removed from its author’s expecta- 
tions—the Government must be prepared for trouble with 
those of their followers who are already half-disposed to chafe 
at the thought that this country may have cut itself off from 
a militaristic El] Dorado. If, on the other hand, things turn 
out as badly for the Poincaré adventure as is generally expected, 
then naturally the grumbling will take a different course. 
* * * 


I note that in Signor Nitti’s new book Mr. Lloyd George is 
revealed as a convert to the principle of inter-Allied debt can- 
cellation, with the qualification, however, that this is or was 
merely a personal point of view. It may be so, but as recently 
as the last Reparations debate, so I am informed, the alleged 
convert (presumably from an impersonal point of view) took 
occasion to convey to Mr. Bonar Law an energetic warning 
against the clean slate policy, plainly intimating that if the 
warning were unheeded, there would be protests from the 
National Liberal quarter. As it happened, the threat was 
superfluous, the Prime Minister having already, and for other 
reasons, taken his decision against a lop-sided cancellation. 

* 7 * 


In this instance all sections of his party, as well as of the 
late Coalition, were in sympathy with Mr. Bonar Law. For 
how long, and on how many other issues, will he be able to 
count on as solid a degree of concord? As one of Glasgow’s 
few surviving Conservative representatives, the Premier finds 
himself drawn by the instinct of political self-preservation to a 
progressive industrial policy. But how far in that direction— 
on housing, for instance—can he hope to carry his reactionaries? 
And to what extent is Conservative unity likely to be advanced 
if the Government in their more enlightened moments are con- 
strained to rely on Opposition support, patronisingly reinforced 
by the Lloyd Georgians? I suspect that the latter would be 
none the less willing to lend a hand, or throw a life-line, because 
of the risk of causing strife on the Ministerial quarterdeck over 
the use to be made of their proffered help. Not for nothing has 
his predecessor been patting Mr. Bonar Law on the back of 
late for his supposed fidelity to the best principles of Lloyd 
Georgeism. 

* * * 

As forecasts of Mr. Baldwin’s first Budget are already figuring 
in the headlines, I may recall that last year’s crop of prophecies 
has yet to be digested. ‘‘ Nothing about beer?” asked Mr. 
Bonar Law the other day, and nobody recognised in the question 
a mocking echo of the questioner’s own plea of a few months 
ago for a penny off the pint. At that time Sir Robert Horne 
was generally supposed to be magnifying his nest-eggs and 
slurring over his obligations, whereas Mr. Law’s view, circum- 
stantially backed by at least one Liberal expert, appeared to 
be that the Lloyd George Government were preparing to spring 
a big electioneering surplus, the effect of which, so it was foretold, 
would be to enable them to go to the country in 1923 on cheaper 
beer and a second shilling off income tax. Yet our prophets 


go ungarlanded ! 
* + + 


Two election petitions are now pending, one of which, I 
observe, is based on an allegation of over-expenditure. Of 
this particular instance I know nothing, but from certain 
notorious examples of pre-election and post-election outlay in 
other parts of the country, I should have thought that by this 
time Midas, M.P., had discovered a way of making himself 
petition-proof. As much as £30,000 is believed to have been 
expended during a brief series of years by the sitting Member 
in one Midland constituency alone—I presume legally, since 
in this case there has been no talk of a petition. What is 


required is some curb on the munificence of candidates between 
elections, analogous to the inter vivos restriction of the death 
duties. 


WHAT CAN AMERICA DO? 


HE world has now one anxious eye on the 
Ruhr and the other, more hopeful, on 
America. French operations in Germany are 
proceeding according to plan. Bevies of engineers 
and officials are ready for their task of squeezing blood 
out of a stone, and soldiers for theirs of preventing 
the stone from hurting the engineers and officials. The 
German Government and private citizens have devised 
various counter-measures, and a handful of.international 
Communists is on the spot, apparently awaiting head- 
quarter instructions from Moscow. We, save for 
Sir John Bradbury’s final protest when the Reparations 
Commission declared Germany in default in respect 
of coal deliveries, have been reduced to the réle of 
silent spectators. Belgium and Italy have ranged 
themselves on the French side. Neither of them, 
however, appears to be particularly comfortable about 
this adventure; both are moved more by annoyance 
with the British plan as announced in Paris last week 
than by a real confidence in the French methods. 
The Italians, indeed, while abusing Mr. Bonar Law 
for his tenderness to Germany—or, to be more exact, 
for his lack of tenderness to Italy—refuse to take any 
part in a military occupation of the Ruhr. Their 
newspapers speak of the consequences as grave and 
incalculable, and one boldly avers that “ prompt 
American intervention” is the only way of escape 
from the dangerous situation created by the Paris 
breakdown. This desperate hope of a deus e# machinéd 
from Washington to end the tragic farce is not confined 
to Italy; it is widespread through Europe. Is there 
any solid basis for it? 


For the moment America has contented herself with 
expressing disapproval of the French action, and is 
concentrating her interest on the question of the 
British debt. So far as this question concerns us and 
the United States alone, there is every prospect of an 
arrangement which will be mutually satisfactory. The 
Balfour Note, whatever criticism may be passed upon 
it on other grounds, has at least had no ill-effects in 
America; on the contrary, it has probably helped, as 
we suggested at the time of its publication that it 
would, to clear the air. Mr. Baldwin’s presentation of 
his case last Monday won an instant praise, and there 
seems little doubt that that praise will be transmuted 
into a material advantage for us in the shape of a 
considerable lightening of our obligations. Our debt 
at present stands at $4,135,000,000, plus something 
over $600,000,000 accrued interest unpaid. We are, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, more or less 
cheerfully prepared to pay in full, despite the fact 
that the money was borrowed mainly for the general 
Allied cause, and not for our own private benefit, and 
despite the heavy strain of taxation imposed on us. 
We are not so cheerfully prepared, however, to face the 
onerous terms laid down by Congress—4} per cent. 
interest and maturity of the debt in twenty-five years— 
and Mr. Baldwin’s business is to come to an agreement 
which will reduce the rate of interest and extend the 
maturity period. We are not in this matter mere 
suppliants for American generosity. Since frank speak- 
ing is in fashion, there is no harm in recalling the fact 
that many American business men and manufacturers, 
directly or indirectly, made handsome profits out of 
the money America lent us; for it was largely spent 
on orders which they supplied. Another aspect of the 
question to which Mr. Baldwin alluded in his speech 
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at Washington, is the probable reaction on American 
industry itself of a large repayment of foreign debt. 
Many influential bankers and business men in the 
United States have already stressed the danger of the 
influx into America of a great stream of competitive 
foreign goods, or the unfortunate effect, to use Mr. 
Keynes's words, of the “ Allies having to find the money 
to pay America, not so much by selling more as by 
buying less.” We need not, however, discuss the 
soundness of this argument in the abstract. Whatever 
weight it might have if the repayment—and the speedy 
repayment—of the whole £2,000,000,000 owed by all 
the European Allies to America were in question, it is 
not likely to be regarded seriously in the present 
circumstances. What we expect is that America will 
see our case, as it has been put forward, as a business 
proposition, and will want nothing more than a “ square 
deal.’” The exact form that the “square deal” will 
take, when the Debt Commission has threshed the 
details out and Congress has revised its former decision, 
can only be guessed at ; it is enough to say here that a 
rate of interest of 3} per cent. and a fifty years period 
are quite probable, and that a lower rate, and even, it 
is hinted in some quarters, a moratorium of some years, 
are possibilities. 

But, it may be asked, satisfactory as such a settlement 
may be to this country, how will it bear on the central 
problem in Europe? It will obviously, by clearing the 
financial situation for us, put us in better case to ease 
the obligations of our debtors. That is certainly 
important, for the cancellation of inter-Allied debts 
proposed by Mr. Bonar Law last week did very little 
to conciliate French or Italian opinion. Witness how 
so usually fair a critic as M. Philippe Millet has summed 
up our proposals. “‘ England owes twenty milliards 
of gold marks to America,” he says. ‘‘ Germany owes, 
say, forty milliards to the Allies. England proposes 
that rather less than half of this sum shall be handed 
over to her, so that she will be enabled to pay America. 
In other words, she suggests that half the German 
debt shall be abandoned to America; while the Euro- 
pean victims of the war shall scramble to get the rest, 
if they can.” That is a deplorable presentation of our 
attitude, and so long as it can be presented so, there 
will be bad blood and little hope of any more reasonable 
approach to the Reparations problem. Though it is 
Utopian now to look for America to give the signal for 
an all-round cancellation of inter-Allied debts, we can, 
and must, welcome not merely for our own sake, but 
for Europe’s, the milder terms which America will 
grant. And it is, we believe, to the advantage of the 
Americans themselves to play the mild creditor. They 
need not, in aiming at the re-establishment of confidence, 
regard themselves as a sort of super-boy scout, intent 
on his kind action; they will be benefiting their own 
pockets. 

It is evident, however, that something more than 
this is looked for by those who are demanding American 
help. Funding the British loan is not quite the same 
thing as “ prompt intervention” in the European 
crisis. What, in fact, is it that the United States is 
thought to be willing or able to do? As for the will, 
it is true that a considerable change has come over 
American opinion within the last few months. The 


policy of splendid isolation has lost its former popularity. 
Chambers of Commerce, bankers, Big Business, churches, 
labour organisations, are looking more seriously at 
Europe and talking more meaningly of “ co-operation.” 
President Harding has been worked upon to evolve 





some plan of Reparations. The German Ambassador 
in Washington has conferred with New York bankers 
on the subject of a loan, and there have been significant, 
if fruitless, diplomatic conversations with the British 
and French representatives. It is known that for 
some time past the American Government has been 
*‘ exploring avenues,” and Mr. Hughes, the Secretary 
of State, has expressed himself in favour of an inquiry 
into Germany's capacity to pay by a commission of 
Allied, American and neutral economists or business 
men. Opposition to any such meddling can, no doubt, 
be counted on from many of the “ old irreconcilables,”’ 
and from the powerful forces of the Middle West, 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the affairs of Europe. 
Nevertheless, it is probable enough that a policy which 
would bring the United States into the settlement of 
the Reparations problem would find general favour in 
America, if only it were possible to formulate such a 
policy with any chance of success—if, that is, the 
European Powers showed any sign of welcoming 
American assistance on reasonable lines. But everyone 
knows America’s suspicions of European militarism, 
and America’s view that some measure of agreement 
between the European Allies is a condition precedent 
to American “ co-operation,”’ and the rupture at Paris 
last week and the present proceedings in Germany 
are not calculated to strengthen interventionist feeling. 
They have, in fact, been met with a chorus of protest 
in the American Press. They have led Mr. Boyden, 
unofficially representing the United States at the last 
meeting of the Reparations Commission, to lay the 
blame of the German default, not on Germany, but 
the Treaty of Versailles—that is to say, on the folly 
of the Allies themselves. And they have resulted 
finally in the order for the withdrawal of the American 
Army of Occupation from the Rhine. Such is the 
answer to the cry for “ prompt intervention” by 
America, and we do not see, in all the circumstances, 
what other answer was to be expected. The only 
apparent way of escape from the present dangerous 
situation is a change of mind in the invaders of Germany. 
When the French are convinced of the futility of their 
adventure (and we should be glad to think that that 
will be before they have seriously damaged themselves 
and Germany and the whole Continent), it may be 
useful to invoke the god in the car. Till then he seems 
likely to be immobilised in Washington. 


THE COST OF IDLENESS 
T his recent meeting with the Glasgow unemployed, 
A Mr. Bonar Law found himself confronted with the 
usual Labour demand for the “ full maintenance ” 
of those for whom no work can be found. The form and 
substance of his reply showed how different a man the new 
Prime Minister is from his predecessor. Mr. Lloyd George 
would have used any artifice in order to avoid a plain 
answer to such a claim; Mr. Bonar Law went straight to 
the point. The State cannot, he urged, give maintenance 
because, “if you once begin, where it leads you is that 
payments would be made according to people’s necessities. 
We cannot stop at wages. We would certainly have to 
raise wages, and raise them from the State.” 

Now, there can be no possible doubt of the substantial 
truth of Mr. Bonar Law’s contention, with the doubtful 
exception of its final clause. It is obviously true that, if 
maintenance for the unemployed were fixed at any standard 
based on a reasonable estimate of human needs, wages in 
many occupations would have to go up. Not only in 
agriculture, but also in the mines, the shipyards and a host 
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of smaller industries the lower-paid grades of workers are 
receiving wages, not merely below Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
carefully drawn “ poverty line,” but below any line which 
could be drawn by a body of economists taking as their 
standard the conventional needs of the working-class house- 
hold. If maintenance were fixed at a rate corresponding 
to the poverty line, it would be clearly impossible to compel 
men and women to work for less than they would secure if 
they were wholly idle. The attempt might, indeed, be 
made to drive them to work by cutting off benefits drastically 
in case of refusal ; but the administrative coercion involved 
would require an immense army of officials, and could not 
even so be sustained. The inevitable effect of “ full 
maintenance,” as defined above, would be to raise wages 
directly in the lowest paid occupations and indirectly in 
many others. It is another question whether, as Mr. 
Bonar Law suggests, this would involve a State subsidy in 
aid of wages—a revival of the Speenhamland policy on a 
national basis. But that it would involve substantial 
advances in wage rates does not admit of doubt. 

How far is thisa conclusive argument against the proposal ? 
Those who regard the present low wages—and even lower 
wages—as the only means of bringing about the revival of 
British foreign trade will, of course, treat it as a complete 
answer to the claim. But we have stated more than once 
our reasons for rejecting the view that wage-cutting below 
a reasonable living standard is the key to trade revival. 
Some lowering of wages in accordance with the fall of prices 
was, of course, inevitable; but in our view the excessive 
fall of wage-rates in certain industries does not appear to 
have helped in any way in the restoration of business 
activity. It therefore does not appear to us as an evident 
proposition that “full maintenance” is wrong, merely 
because it would cause wages to rise in the worst-paid 
occupations. That is, indeed, rather an argument in its 
favour; for the destruction of purchasing power in the 
home market, the under-consumption even of the neces- 
saries of life, is a serious factor in the depression. 

We are compelled, however, to endorse Mr. Bonar Law’s 
view to the extent of regarding as impracticable the con- 
cession of “‘ full maintenance,”’ in the sense defined above, 
to the unemployed. The effect of basing the dole on such 
a standard as the Rowntree estimate of human needs would 
be too great a disturbance of economic conditions to be 
immediately contemplated. If we understand the position 
aright, the Labour Party, though it does not state the case 
in these terms, agrees with us on this point. For the 
Labour Party, according to its official pronouncements, 
appears to stop short of the demand for full maintenance 
advanced by the spokesmen of the unemployed. It 
demands, we believe, unemployment pay at the rate of £2 
a week, plus certain allowances for dependants. This is a 
substantial claim; but it falls considerably short of any 
demand which could be made solely on the basis of a 
reasonable estimate of human needs, measured by conven- 
tional working-class standards. 

For “ maintenance ” in the sense in which it is urged by 
the Labour Party, as against the “full maintenance,” 
which is unofficially demanded, there seem to us to be 
strong arguments. In the first place, we doubt if it is 
more than a large number of unemployed workers are now 
receiving, when the amounts paid in Poor Law relief are 
added to the amounts paid as Unemployment Benefit. 
Certainly, many unemployed workers are receiving less ; 
but some are receiving more. A powerful argument 
against the present method of dealing with the unemployed 
is that it effectually conceals the amounts actually paid in 
relief to each household. The Employment Exchange 
disburses so much, and the Board of Guardians so much 
more; but the public have no means of knowing what the 
unemployed are getting from these combined sources. 

The dual system of relief now in operation has, however, 
a far more serious result than the concealment from the 
public of the reai situation. It leads, from the standpoint 


of the community, to disastrously uneconomic results. We 
all agree in theory that doles are undesirable, and that the 
right course is to set the unemployed to work. But, 
confronted with the two alternatives, those in authority 
inevitably ask themselves which is the cheaper course to 
pursue. Will the actual charge on public funds be greater 
if work is found or if the dole is paid? Unfortunately, 
under the present system of relief, this question is never 
fairly put or answered. When a member of the Govern- 
ment, or a departmental official, puts it, he compares the 
cost of setting the unemployed to work, not with the total 
sum paid to them in relief, but only with that part of the 
relief which is paid out of national funds. Similarly, when 
a member of a local authority, or a municipal official, 
counts up the comparative costs of the two policies, he 
reckons only that part of the cost of relief which comes out 
of local rates. The State official or Minister counts as 
saving to the State that part of the burden which can be 
thrust off upon the local ratepayers; the local official or 
representative regards as saving the cost of Unemployed 
Benefit which is borne upon the national revenue. 

Under these conditions, it will almost always appear to 
be cheaper to relieve distress than to remove it by providing 
employment. But clearly these calculations, true enough 
from the purely sectional standpoint from which they are 
made, may be utterly untrue from the standpoint of the 
community as a whole. A Government department and a 
local authority are two different things ; but the ratepayer 
and the taxpayer are one and the same person. If it is 
cheaper to relieve than to employ, it must be so because the 
total cost of relief is less than the net cost of employment, 
that is, than the financial loss resulting from the employment 
after the value of the product has been taken into account. 

We believe that, if the case were argued on this basis, the 
reasons for a great increase in the provision of work, and a 
corresponding decrease in the numbers receiving relief, 
would be overwhelming. But we despair of getting the 
basis really accepted, as long as the present dual system of 
relief remains in operation. As we have urged before, and 
as we shall urge again until the obvious remedy is adopted, 
the most pressing of all reforms is the consolidation of 
Unemployment Benefit and Poor Law relief into a single 
payment, administered by a single authority. 

On this assumption, the Labour Party’s demand for 
maintenance at a reasonably uniform rate, less than full 
maintenance, but enough to prevent the payment of wages 
at an intolerable “ sweating ” level, is amply justified. The 
actual rise in the rate of payment, when all sources are taken 
into account, would not, as we have indicated, be consider- 
able, while the result would be a far more equitable 
distribution of the payments than that which now prevails. 
The second, and the more important, argument in favour of 
a flat maintenance rate is that it would bring clearly to 
light the comparative costs of maintenance and employ- 
ment, and thus, we believe, offer a convincing proof of the 
superior economy of a far more extensive provision of work. 

We give Mr. Bonar Law the credit for a more real willing- 
ness to tackle the unemployment problem, if he can see his 
way, than the preceding Government displayed at any 
time in its career. This is partly because Mr. Bonar Law 
has a far clearer, if a more limited, vision, and partly 
because the lapse of time and the consequent increase of 
distress, as well as the more severe pressure of the strongly 
reinforced Labour Party, have made the problem more 
urgent and critical from the Government’s standpoint. 
Action, it is evident, must be taken on a greater scale than 
before ; and Mr. Bonar Law is obviously casting round for 
a likely policy. He does not believe, and we do not believe, 
that any measures he is in a position to take will absorb all 
the unemployed, or bring tne slump speedily to an end. 
But, somehow, he must contrive to show before long a 
material improvement in the position. We suggest to him 
that, instead of merely recoiling before the vision of the 
future which the demand for “ full maintenance ” clearly 
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opens up before him, he should make his first step on the 
reassembly of Parliament a measure consolidating all 
public payments to the unemployed into a single benefit, at 
a rate sufficient to maintain life and well-being without 
serious hardship. At the same time, we suggest that he 
should reckon up carefully—he is a careful man—the 
comparative cost of maintenance at this scale, or at what- 
ever scale he feels himself able to propose, and of a much 
more extensive policy of providing work. In calculating 
the cost of the latter policy, he must, of course, reckon not 
the gross capital expenditure, but the total charge allowing 
for interest and sinking fund, and subject to the deduction 
of the revenue likely to accrue to the public, either directly 
or through taxation, from the work to be executed. Money 
is not tight; there is plenty available, and there is no 
objection to loans in aid of reproductive work. We believe 
that, if such a calculation is made, and the whole cost of 
the policy of relief taken into account, the economic 
superiority of the policy of providing work will become 
clearly apparent. We state the case in these purely 
economic terms, because we believe that, even in these 
terms, the argument for it is conclusive. But it must, of 
course, not be forgotten that the policy of doles involves a 
progressive deterioration in the nation’s capacity for work, 
whereas employment both maintains the workers’ spirit 
and efficiency, and breeds further employment by the 
restoration of economic demand in the home market. The 
nation is looking to Mr. Bonar Law, not merely for further 
piecemeal expedients, but for a real policy on the questions 
of both work and maintenance. The first step to such a 
policy is a clear knowledge—hitherto lacking—of the real 
cost of the expedients by which Governments have so far 
endeavoured to tide over the crisis. The dual system, 
which conceals the waste and uneconomic expenditure of 
to-day, must be ended before the true cost of idleness can 
be made apparent. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF THE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE? 


OSSIP, which in some circles has the habit of simu- 
(G lating verities, declares that the establishment of 
the old Board of Agriculture in the late ’eighties was 
a“ job,” and there is no reason to believe that this statement 
is untrue, even though it be libellous. Certainly appoint- 
ments were made through patronage, and sinecures were 
plentiful, particularly on the inspectorate. In the first 
instance the chief business of the Board was to look after 
animal diseases, and certain powers to that end were trans- 
ferred from the Privy Council. Gradually the scope of the 
Board extended, but no large achievements were placed to 
its credit, because agriculture was passing through a grave 
crisis and there was no official intention to deal with it. 
Everybody realised that agriculturists, if they had very 
large grievances, had very few votes, and at General 
Elections it was always possible to draw some red herring 
across the trail. The farmer has a large number of Conser- 
vative corpuscles in his blood. Labour, too, was inarticu- 
late and under the control of the powers that be. I can 
well remember in the early ‘nineties seeing squire and parson 
standing side by side at the entrance to the village school- 
house—{at Tillingham, in Essex)—which was serving as a 
polling-booth, and instructing each agricultural labourer as 
he came along to vote for the Tory candidate, presumably 
to save his soul and his job. 

Nobody heard of the old Board of Agriculture in peaceful 
days, although it grew to accomplish certain useful work on 
& small scale, and when war came the material for a great 
endeavour was hardly to be found. Moreover, Lord Ernle, 
when he was appointed to the Board, gave over the best of 
his men to the Food Production Department. A great deal 
of energy was displayed by that Department, but it would 


be flattery to assert that it was altogether productive or 
profitable. So far as corn production went much was 
accomplished, more than enough to counterbalance inevit- 
able mistakes, but when the Department broke up and those 
who had been sharing the work returned to Whitehall Place, 
they proved unequal to their new tasks. A very large 
amount of money was wasted on endeavours that required 
vision rather than red tape, and although strenuous and 
successful efforts have been made to cover up blunders, 
those who saw them in the making are not likely to forget. 

Land Settlement was, perhaps, the most costly of all the 
Ministry’s administrative misdemeanours. A sum of 
£16,000,000 was voted at first, and then a further £4,000,000 
was allotted for purposes of equipment, making £20,000,000 
in all. I should be both pleased and surprised to learn that 
there are to-day as a result of this expenditure 10,000 ex- 
Service small-holders who are earning a living on Govern- 
ment holdings. In the first instance, landlords proved too 
clever for the Ministry’s representatives and sold land to 
them at boom prices. Buildings were put up when costs 
were at their highest, and as economies became more and 
more imperative the quality of the work was reduced until 
some of the houses erected were not fit to live in when the 
last builder had retired from them. Farm Settlements were 
tried at very heavy expense and were a complete failure, 
largely through incompetent administration. The last 
Report that dealt with them was so uncompromising that 
it was promptly withdrawn from circulation. Flax pro- 
duction cost the country over £1,000,000, sugar beet was 
another unhappy experiment; in fact, so far as memory 
serves, there was only one piece of work done by the 
Ministry after its corn production effort that promised to 
be profitable both to the country and the taxpayer. 

This was rat destruction, undertaken by the Government 
after the passing of the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act. 
A laboratory was set up in London and extensive tests were 
made. An expert was appointed and baits were supplied 
in bulk to the Office of Works, the dockyards, the military 
establishments and all Government offices that had been in 
the habit of buying from the trade or else leaving their rats 
to multiply unchecked. In the spring of 1922 the Rats 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture was actually on the 
point of showing a considerable profit, a prospect that 
naturally alarmed the Treasury and the gentlemen who 
had been running large Ministerial enterprises at the con- 
ventional loss. They may have feared that the scandal of 
success would destroy their prestige by breaking the 
unvaried tenour of their record, so on the plea of economy 
they scrapped the laboratory, reduced the inspectors, re- 
tained their expert in order to meet criticism, and left the 
rat menace to his almost unaided endeavours. The cost of 
rats to the rural districts alone was reckoned before the war 
at £15,000,000 a year. To-day, of course, it must be con- 
siderably larger. The loss on the Rat Branch, never con- 
siderable, was about to disappear and leave a profit. By 
selling the baits to Government offices on business lines— 
and yet at a lower price than those offices have now to pay 
—the Rats Branch could have maintained a staff of com- 
petent inspectors and continued its research work free of all 
expense to the community. This, of course, is but one 
instance of the fashion in which the affairs of the Ministry 
are conducted. Truly, as Carlyle has it, “the creed of 
persons in authority has been one of two things, an Imbe- 
cility or a Macchiavelism.” Public opinion will suspect the 
former here. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the farmer has no use for 
the Ministry. He resented supervision during the war, 
though County Executive Committees handled a difficult 
job with considerable discretion. He resented the way in 
which he was robbed of the price of his corn and the fashion 
in which the miller was allowed to make excessive profits 
at his expense. He objected to control in every shape and 
form, but was willing to set off the Agriculture Act against 
the Wages Board, and on the strength of Government 
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promises, as we all know, very many farmers bought their 
holdings in 1919 and 1920 at something like twice their 
present market price. They had the Corn Production Act 
behind them, the Agriculture Act before them, and their 
farms were in the market. If they did not buy they feared 
they would be dispossessed and deprived of the profits that 
were to accrue from agriculture. As things were they took 
fright, paid a high price for their land and borrowed the 
money from the banks, paying at first as much as 7} per 
cent. for it. In order to get their money back many of 
them increased their arable acreage, particularly while the 
Agriculture Bill was before the House of Commons, and 
while they had every reasonable assurance that the Govern- 
ment would pass it. When, less than a year later, they 
heard the spokesman of the Bill in the House of Commons 
setting out its shortcomings and pleading for its repeal, the 
last of their faith in the Ministry disappeared. They found 
themselves saddled with holdings bought at the very top of 
the market, with mortgages that may lead to foreclosure, 
and with cereal crops that could not command in open 
market the bare costs of their production. The blow was 
softened for them last year by the modified operation of the 
Act before its repeal. The Government drove a bargain 
with the farmer and paid him £8 per acre on his oat crop 
and £4 per acre on his wheat. The whole amount was 
rather less than half of what the farmer could have de- 
manded under the Act, but it was a fairly prompt cash 
payment, and if you dangle money in front of the farmer’s 
eyes you can do business. £1,000,000 was granted for 
agricultural research as a final solatium for the repeal of 
the Act, and a promise, meanly kept, was made to give 
the agricultural labourer some share of the grant through 
the medium of scholarships. The first of these scholarships 
have now been awarded. 


Agricultural prices have fallen. As I write, the sack of 
wheat is worth twenty-two shillings or less. Thousands 
of farmers are struggling hard to pay interest on their 
mortgages ; a great many of them will fail to do so. The 
position has been worsened by an abundant harvest in 
many parts of the world, notably in Canada, where records 
are in the making. It is well to remember that every 
country in Europe and Asia, with the exception of Siam, 
produces wheat, and that, the world over, wheat is being 
produced in every month of the year. 


The Ministry is responsible in the eyes of the farmer for 
the failure of the Government, and the farmer is justified. 
Admirers of the Ministry—if it has any—will hardly 
suggest that there has been any real effort of late to handle 
the agricultural situation either with decision or with state- 
craft. The nation is contributing between two and three 
million pounds a year for the upkeep of a Department that 
is creating nothing, has no policy, lives from hand to mouth, 
and condemns to comparative sterility the brilliant minority 
to be found in its ranks. If the farmer is content, there is 
reason to believe that the Ministry will settle down to the 
old policy of doing nothing that distinguished it while it was 
a second-class Department. It has multiplied offices and 
expenditure since then, but most of the new offices are not 
functioning to the public good, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can the expenditure be deemed remunerative or 
justifiable. 


Even as a medium for the dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge the Ministry is sadly at fault. It issues some 
400 leaflets, many of them ill-written. It publishes a 
monthly journal as dry as the Sahara in midsummer. Down 
to a little time ago it was the custom to give leaflets away ; 
to-day a small charge is made. Of the Journal it is sufficient 
to say that not one farmer in twenty can be persuaded to 
subscribe to it; it has been, is and will be, run at a con- 
siderable loss. When we consider the splendid series of 
pamphlets issued by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, the complete survey of every question by 
experts who can use their mother tongue without dis- 


gracing it, it is hard to be patient with the production of our 
own Ministry. 

The object of this article is not to deride the Ministry, 
but rather to consider how far it is equipped to carry out 
such a policy of agricultural regeneration as the nation needs. 
There are in its ranks some men of far-reaching capacity, 
men like Sir Francis Floud, the Permanent Secretary ; Sir 
Daniel Hall, the Chief Scientific Adviser; Sir Stewart 
Stockman, the head of the Animals Division, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen others whose names do not leap to the pen. 
The statistical end of the Department’s work under Mr. 
R. J. Thompson is admirable. But the rank and file know 
nothing and care nothing about agriculture; they are 
intent upon filling up forms and writing minutes and multi- 
plying useless work, and in justice to them this contentment 
is not to be wondered at, because they are without a lead, 
they are without a goal. Their lives are cast in pleasant 
places ; from time to time an O.B.E. varies the monotony 
of their fruitless toil. When we look below the surface— 
and I may claim to have had the opportunity of doing so— 
it is easy to see that the real work is done by a very few, 
and that the policy, if such a flattering term can be applied 
to the Department, is run by a little group of wirepullers 
who believe that there is nothing so undesirable in this 
world as trouble or interference from outside. 

It follows, then, if this estimate of the Department as it 
exists to-day be a just one, that the Ministry of Agriculture 
has not only failed conspicuously to function through the 
crisis, but as at present constituted and controlled is absolutely 
unfitted to function. While agriculture goes down into the 
depths a Department that should be helping it is ignoring all 
the wider issues as though conscious that it is quite unable 
to grapple with them. It is intent upon side issues, and if 
it escapes criticism it is because the bodies that should be 
critical are equally destitute of imagination. 

Ss. L. B. 


SEEING 


F the seven million inhabitants of London, it is 
() probable that there are six million who have 
never heard of Aristotle, but it is doubtful if 

there are six hundred, apart from children, lunatics and 
persons seriously ill, who do not know the names of Mrs. 
Thompson and Bywaters. The five thousand people who 
were present outside Holloway Prison while Mrs. Thompson 
was being hanged, and the five thousand who were present 
outside Pentonville Prison while Bywaters was being 
hanged, were, we may be sure, only a small minority of 
those who would have liked to be present. Not that the 
average Londoner was particularly anxious that Mrs. 
Thompson and Bywaters should or should not be hanged. 
His attitude to the murderers was probably one neither 
of antipathy nor of sympathy, but of curiosity. He stood 
outside the gaol chiefly because he knew that something 
notorious was happening inside. There are few things 
more pathetic than the longing of human beings to get as 
close as possible to conspicuous events. The majority 
of them see very little; thousands of them see nothing at 
all; but they go home with a sense of richer experience 
after having seen the place where things that they could 
not see were happening. It may be that it is the crowd 
that attracts the crowd. It can hardly be doubted that 
it is the crowd that the crowd goes to see at the Derby, 
for instance, rather than the racing. If it were not, tens 
of thousands of sightseers would go home every year in 
a mood of exasperation, for they see less of the race than 
could be recorded in a small blurred photograph. Similarly, 
of the crowd that collects in the street to see a prince or @ 
great soldier drive past, thousands are content simply to 
be there, knowing that beyond the backs of other people’s 
heads a prince or a great soldier is being seen by somebody. 
They know that they will read all about it in the papers 
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afterwards, and they will read about it in the papers with 
tenfold interest because they themselves were so close to 
the scene of events. They are like the supers in a play 
who feel that they are an even more important part of 
the performance than they are. And, indeed, if one may 
judge by the photographs in the paper, the crowd is by 
no means an unimportant actor in such scenes as took 
place at Holloway and Pentonville on Tuesday. The 
crowd looked at the blank walls behind which a man 
and a woman were being hanged. We in our turn look 
at the crowd in the illustrated newspapers. Perhaps, as 
we are looking at the photographs, the angels in their 
turn are looking at us. And so the interest continues 
throughout infinity. 

The truth is, we have to be content in this world to 
see very few great persons or things. We look for the 
most part at the silent walls that contain, or once con- 
tained, the persons or things. We cannot see Shakespeare, 
and so we go in an endless pilgrimage to Stratford, and 
gaze at one old house and another old house, and go inside 
one of them and stare at the seat under the chimney in 
which Shakespeare may or may not have sat when he was 
a boy. Shakespeare himself has escaped us, but many 
of us cannot help feeling that here, at least, we are on his 
track, even while we laugh at the spectacle of all the other 
pilgrims who are also on his track. I confess that I felt 
a fool when I joined in a procession to Shakespeare’s grave 
on his birthday one sleety April day, though I did not, 
like the other pilgrims in the long queue, carry a bunch 
of flowers to give to the rector for the great man’s shade. 
Even so, being in Stratford, I could not but join the crowd, 
and went through the business with as sober a face as 
any. And did I not also, being in Stratford, walk across 
the fields across which Shakespeare himself is supposed to 
have walked on his way to the cottage of Ann Hathaway ? 
One laughs at one’s absurdity while doing these things— 
especially when one sees other people also doing them— 
but one cannot help doing them. At least, I cannot. 
I have never resisted the temptation to visit a famous 
spot of any kind without a recurring decimal of regret 
pursuing me and punishing me ever afterwards. I seldom 
read Byron without remembering bitterly how, when 
spending a few days at Montreux, I resolutely refused to 
enter the Castle of Chillon. It is all very well to tell me 
that Byron’s “ prisoner of Chillon” was a myth: that 
does not console me. I am as eager to see the places 
where characters in fiction once lived as where real people 
once lived. I am glad that at least I passed the Castle 
of Chillon on the tram, even though I did not enter it. 
Nor is this interest in places associated with characters 
in fiction exceptional. Everyone who visits Lyme Regis 
pauses for a few devout seconds to stare and speculate 
on that part of the front where a lady in one of Jane 
Austen’s novels made a famous jump. Similarly, as we 
pass through Dorsetshire in the train, we are more likely 
to look at a station with interest if we know that this is 
where a Hardy character is supposed to have lived than 
because of its association with any historical character. 
When I visited Bath for the first time last year and got 
into a fly to drive round the town, I asked the driver first 
of all to take me to Royal Crescent because I had been 
laughing for twenty years over the midnight adventure 
that befell Mr. Winkle when he was lodging there. Not 
that I missed seeing the Pump Room or the house in 
which Jane Austen lived or the house in which Burke 
lived. And, indeed, if I had known the address of the 
house in which Mr. George Saintsbury lives, I should have 
gone and stared at the outside wall and the windows and 
the door of that. To a few this may seem piety of a 
Sentimental kind, and I will agree with anyone who 
protests that it is more enjoyable to meet Mr. Saintsbury 
himself in his books than to stare at the walls of his house. 
Still, I like to do both. I like to look at a house where 
someone whose name I know lives, even though he may 





not be at home. It would interest me to be told, “* That’s 
where Marie Corelli lives” or “ That’s where Rudyard 
Kipling lives ” or “ That’s where Robert Bridges lives ” or 
“That’s where George Robey lives.” It does not even 
matter whether I admire the work of the inhabitant. 
Let him or her be but the kind of person with the gift of 
making people interested, and I cannot help being in- 
terested in those tell-so-little walls. When I came to 
London first, I remember how a friend used invariably to 
say to me as we rode down Piccadilly on the roof of a "bus 
and came to a large house, “‘That’s where the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts lives.”’ This, I confess, had ceased to 
interest me long before I had been told it for the twentieth 
time. But, if he had been able to say, “That is where 
Ellen Terry lives” or even “That is where Hall Caine 
lives,” I should not have lost interest under a hundred 
repetitions. 

And, indeed, it may well be that there is as much to be 
said for looking at the houses of great or well-known 
people as for meeting them casually in the flesh. There are 
men and women who are delighted even to have shaken hands 
or exchanged a sentence with a great statesman or novelist 
as though this could be called knowing him. This pleasure, 
I think, is essentially the same as the pleasure of looking 
at the windows of a great man’s house. The great man 
does not look out of his windows, and the great man’s 
soul does not look out of his eyes, but we do not mind that. 
We have now added another to our personal associations 
with the world’s great men or the world’s great events, 
and great men and great events are more real to us in 
consequence. Why does it give me pleasure, though I 
never heard Joseph Chamberlain speak, to have seen him 
sitting in a box at His Majesty’s Theatre and laughing 
(without that foxy cunning that the Gould caricatures 
taught us to look for) as he talked to some one in the stalls 
during the intervals ? I do not know, but it helped to make 
the history of thirty years less a procession of dates and 
more like a struggle of men with lively faces in which I, 
however distant and however insignificant, all but took a 
part through being present. How often, in the town in 
which I was born, did I stand for hours in order to see Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Salisbury or the Duke of Devonshire or 
Mr. William O’Brien or Michael Davitt driving past, and 
never thought the time wasted! I was never one of those 
—numerous among my townsmen—who used to press 
forward and insist on shaking hands with their heroes with 
familiar greetings, such as “‘Good old Arthur!” That, I 
confess, was always a little beyond me. I was content 
with a place in the background—with the mere sight of 
greatness or fame in the flesh. 

None the less, the passion for seeing was one that I 
intensely shared. I simply followed the crowd, whether 
it was to see a politician or a procession or a street-corner 
evangelist. Even to be one of the crowd was itself a plea- 
sure among the booths and roundabouts in the Chapel 
Fields, or past the penny shows on Saturday night in North 
Street, or near the switchback railway on a bank holiday, 
I have grown lazier since then, and would rather look at a 
duck in Kew Gardens than wait at a street-corner to see 
any but the greatest man in the world drive by. I could 
still enjoy looking at a great man if he would come and feed 
the duck, but I would not put myself to anything worth 
calling inconvenience merely in order to see him. I no 
longer like seeing things, as I once did, merely because 
other people are seeing them. It does not cost me a pang 
to stay away from the Derby, or a Lord Mayor’s Show, or 
Hampstead on Easter Monday. I can stay away from the 
latest success in the theatre as easily as I can abstain from 
reading the latest novel. This is not virtue: it is merely a 
change of amusements. One ceases after a time to be able 
to participate in the exceedingly strenuous game of being 
one of a crowd. One’s legs cannot stand it. I can still, 
however, look at photographs of the crowd with pleasure. 
I share their curiosity, though I have grown philosophical 
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enough to prefer to do so by proxy in the newspapers. As 
to whether I should go to see a man hanged, if men were 
still hanged in public, I honestly do not know. I am capable 
of anything—except standing outside a gaol through mere 
curiosity while a man or woman is being hanged inside. 

¥. ¥. 


PLANTS LIVING IN INSECTS 


VERY year brings increased knowledge of the web 

E of life, and one of the recent revelations has been 

the extent to which plants live inside insects in 

an intimate partnership or symbiosis. Just as a lichen 

on the wall is a double plant—an Alga and a Fungus living 

together with profit to both, so many an insect is a mutual 
benefit society! 

In the common cockroach and in all its relatives that 
have been examined there are bacteria living inside the 
cells of the reserve tissue known as the fatty body. These 
bacteria are not harmful but friendly, and they pass on 
from one generation to another. They enter the egg before 
it leaves the mother-insect; they multiply within the 
embryo; they sojourn for a little in the developing food- 
canal, and then they find their headquarters in the fatty 
body. In one of the common wood-eating ants there is a 
similar partnership. The cells lining the digestive part of 
the food-canal always contain the threads of a slime-fungus, 
sometimes like an extremely minute ball of twine ; and in 
this case also there is very early infection of the egg-cell 
and a multiplication within the embryo. It must be noted 
that we have to do not with a general distribution of the 
fungus throughout the insect, but with a localised occurrence 
in the wall of the food-canal. 

Most of us are familiar with “ death-watches”’ which 
make tapping noises in the wainscot. The sounds are made 
by the male thumping his head against the wood as a signal 
to his desired mate, so they speak of love, not of death! 
These death-watches remain young for a long time and the 
larve bore in wood and other dry materials, including 
books. One kind is the “ biscuit weevil,” too well known 
to sailors, and it is a quite extraordinary illustration of the 
kind of symbiosis or living together that we are describing. 
At the beginning of the digestive part of the food-canal— 
we envy the man who can dissect a biscuit weevil—there 
are two minute pouches, and these are crammed with 
yeast-plants. The insect has .n internal brewery; but 
whether the yeasts ferment we wood, or whether they 
capture nitrogen in some way, is uncertain. 

Microscopic examination showed Professor Buchner that 
there were no yeast-plants in the eggs, yet the young 
grubs always have them. The solution of this puzzle is 
almost incredible. Associated with the egg-laying appar- 
atus in the female beetle there are two minute reservoirs 
opening to the exterior, and these are full of yeast-plants. 
When an egg is laid some yeast-plants are expelled, and 
they adhere to the shell which is rough all over. When 
the beetle-grub that develops from the egg is ready to 
hatch out, it nibbles at the shell, and thus its food-canal 
is stocked with yeast-plants. Only a few need be swal- 
lowed, for yeast multiplies with great rapidity. A little 
leaven goes a long way with these death-watches. The 
whole story is almost eerie. It is one of the very few cases 
in which the partner-plant is not handed on inside the egg. 

One of the dangers of unskilled vegetarianism is having 
to eat too much cellulose, for we do not seem to have any 
digestive ferment for dealing with that material, which 
forms the cell-walls in all ordinary plants. What happens 
is that bacteria in the food-canal attack the cellulose, 
say in the lettuce, the cabbage, the celery we eat, and 
change it into sugars. So the unskilled vegetarian is apt 
to ask too much of his bacteria, which, moreover, are apt 
to carry their work of fermentation far beyond the limits 
of utility. We are not forgetting that sheep and cattle 


live very largely on grass, and yet they are also without 
cellulose-digesting ferments. But they have got various 
contrivances which man has not got, such as the paunch 
which contains a huge army of bacteria. This apparent 
digression was necessary in order to enable us to understand 
those caterpillars that live on most indigestible materials, 
Take clothes-moths, for instance. We do not suppose that 
the adults require much if anything to eat, but the tiny 
caterpillars require a great deal, for they have to grow. 
Yet what do they feed on but hair, which is made of keratin 
or horn. It is difficult to think of anything more indi- 
gestible, and yet it is digested. They say that sheep can 
grow fat on blotting-paper; the caterpillars of clothes- 
moths thrive on wool. In both cases the required fermen- 
tation is brought about by bacteria in the food-canal. 
It will be noted that in these instances the partners live 
freely in the cavity of the food-canal, whereas in the cock- 
roach and the death-watch they live inside the cells. 

As long ago as 1858 Huxley described in green-flies or 
Aphides a peculiar paired organ which he called a “* pseudo- 
vitellus,” because its contents looked yolk-like. But it 
was not till about ten years ago that the nature of this 
enigmatical organ was discovered. It consists of strands 
of cells which are packed with bacteria, bearing a very 
close resemblance to the nitrogen-capturing bacteria that 
form tubercles on the roots of leguminous plants like peas 
and clovers. The organ is a sort of culture-ground for 
partner bacteria which probably capture nitrogen for the 
green-fly. In any case they are friendly, not hostile. 
These Aphides are viviparous all through the summer 
months, and the fully-formed young creatures that leave 
the mother have already their stock of bacteria. The 
useful infection takes place in the early embryo. In 
autumn, however, the Aphides are oviparous, and in this 
case the infection takes place through a minute aperture 
in the envelope of the egg. Besides Aphides there are 
some other sap-sucking insects with partner plants, such as 
scale-insects and cochineal insects and frog-hoppers ; and 
Buchner has described several Cicadas in which there are 
actually two kinds of symbions always present in the same 
insects, sometimes independently and sometimes in very 
close combination. Wheels within wheels again ! 

The gullet of the common gnat bears three minute 
pouches, and these contain gas-producing fungi which in 
certain circumstances become very numerous. Thus if 
the gnat is fed on fruit-juice, they multiply greatly and 
they may kill the insect with their gas-production. Accord- 
ing to Schaudinn and others some of these fungi get into 
man’s skin when the gnat or mosquito inserts its stilets. 
It may be that the gas, probably carbonic acid gas, hinders 
the coagulation of the victim’s blood, while a ferment also 
produced by the fungi increases the blood-pressure and 
irritates the skin. The typical irritation can be produced 
apart from any bite, by rubbing the gullet sacks on man’s 
scratched skin! 

In the seventeenth century two of the pioneer micro- 
scopists, Hooke and Swammerdam, described in the louse 
a peculiar little organ, the “ stomach-disc.”” Two or three 
years ago the meaning of the organ was discovered by 
Sikora and Buchner. It is one of these incubation-organs ; 
it is a mass of intra-cellular rod-like fungi. There are 
special arrangements for infecting the ova, so that every 
louse has its partners from birth. The probability is that 
the fungi produce a ferment which passes into the skin 
of the victim and causes local increase of blood-pressure, 
thus facilitating suction. The partnership has been 
demonstrated in several kinds of lice, and the bed-bug 
shows it too. 

We have taken these examples from Professor Buchner’s 
remarkable book, Tier und Pflanze in intrazellularer Sym- 
biose (1921), where scores of others may be found. It will 
be seen that the linkage occurs in many different kinds of 
insects; that except in two cases it is established in the 
egg to begin with by ante-natal infection; that it finds 
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realisation in various parts of the insect’s body; that it 
is turned to various uses; and that the symbions are of 
different kinds—bacteria, yeast-plants, slime-fungi, and 
other fungi. We wonder how the varied partnerships 
arose, whether the insects have been able to domesticate 
and tame what were originally intruders. We wonder also 
to what extent the partner-plants have changed the ways 
of the insects. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


A NEW HOUSING SCHEME 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the article—in last week’s New 
STATESMAN—seems to think private enterprise will not build 
houses for the working classes, and that the nation must again 
adopt the retrograde policy of some sort of dole or bonus to 
builders or the ruinous system of “ State” housing. Nothing 
will more surely set back house building than adopting either of 
these systems. I hoped we had got to the end of that sort of 
thing. I am just now getting out plans and estimates for 
putting up a lot of small houses, but shall be checked in proceed- 
ing if the State is not going to give fair play to “private 
enterprise.” 

Your writer says, “‘ It seems clear to everybody ” that private 
enterprise is not going to step into the breach and provide 
working-class dwellings. Herein he fails to appreciate that 
after the killing blow that it has suffered at the hands of the 
State, private enterprise must needs proceed cautiously. To 
begin with, it has to see its way to the needful finance—for private 
enterprise of this class was never the work of wealthy capitalists, 
but of a combination of people of whom one class wanted reason- 
able lucrative employment, and the other class wanted to employ 
capital in a way that gave a return in income somewhat higher 
than that obtained by ordinary investments. 

Now this combination has got to be revived after the blow 
given to it in 1910, and it must be given time. It is again on the 
move, and I am one who is quite prepared to go ahead once more, 
if only we can be left alone by the State. If public bodies, with 
the assistance of public funds, are going to be called in again, 
of course private enterprise will retire once more from the field, 
for it cannot compete with the wasteful system of public bodies, 
who always force up prices in every direction. Left alone, 
without State competition and interference, I can put up 
thoroughly good cottages at £250 or less, whilst the local authority 
will spend at least £400, to say nothing about all their overhead 
charges, which if brought into account, would add at least 
another £50 to every house. 

Then your writer says in effect that the working man cannot 
afford to pay an economic rent. Perhaps not on the basis of the 
wasteful capital expenditure of a public body. But he can well 
afford it on my outlay, as I can prove by scores of cases, from the 
common labourer to the skilled artisan, from the chimney sweep 
to the shop assistant. 

Your writer considers that his ideas are ** obvious enough to 
all persons possessing any knowledge of the building industry.” 
I should gather from this that he has never built a house in his 
life and that he knows very little of the practical side of the 
question. Of course, it is common knowledge that our great 
public authorities do not know their business. Take Scotland 
Yard as an example, though in that case the ignorance may be 
assumed for their own reasons. But these public statements 
by theorists are unfortunate, and intensify the evil they are 
probably intended to amend. This article will certainly stop 
my proceeding with the houses, until I can see how far the 
foolishness of the indicated legislation will go. The more the 
State interferes the longer will the unfortunate working class 
have to wait for that full supply of houses which they require.— 
Yours, etc., W. S. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—At the conclusion of your article on the above subject 
the following statement occurs: “‘ The loss on all the houses 
they (150,000 building trades operatives) could build would 
probably be less than the sum now spent on maintaining them in 
idleness.” 

While I am glad to receive your assurance of the truth of this 
statement I have not the information by means of which it 
might be verified. It is clearly not entirely a matter of opinion 





and I presume it can be supported by an approximate calculation 
at least. I should be obliged if you would give the rough 
figures on which this probability is based.—Yours, etc., 
H. Levy. 
105 Cambridge Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


[To put the calculation in a definite form would be a com- 
plicated business ; but in so far as new building would serve to 
employ men who are now out of work, the point is surely obvious 
enough. Most of these men are getting (from the State and the 
local authorities) between 30s. and 40s. a week for doing nothing. 
Wages represent about 60 per cent. of the cost of building. 
Suppose 35s. a week were paid to a building contractor in aid of 
the wages of every man he employed, would not that contractor 
reap a handsome profit? Let Mr. Levy ask any builder. 
Building has already become almost, if not quite, a profitable 
business again—vide letter from W.S. above—and the cost of 
the dole is far more than enough to cover any possible margin 
of loss.—Eb. N.S.] 


UNEMPLOYMENT, SLUMS AND MONEY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is evident that we have a long time to wait for the 
economic restoration of Europe and our other markets abroad, 
but surely something can be done to ease matters by promoting 
the circulation of money in the domestic market. While the 
eyes of fools are in the ends of the earth, nothing is being done 
to connect our unemployed labour with our own unsatisfied 
needs. 

I write as an ignoramus, seeking guidance from our economic 
experts. What is the use of falling prices to the millions who 
have no money to spend? Why is it good policy to grant 
credits to other countries and to restrict credits at home? I 
have been studying the report of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Con- 
ference held last autumn, and those of sundry Medical Officers 
of Health, and these questions which have been simmering in 
my mind for months have come to boiling point. The need for 
house building and the clearance of slum areas is more appallingly 
urgent than even I (who know some of the towns mentioned and 
have acquired some reputation by my criticism of their housing 
conditions) had realised. Local authorities recognise the need, 
but they cannot command the money to meet it, and the Ministry 
of Health cuts down its promised aid. Meanwhile the Ministry 
of Labour disburses a meagre Unemployment Insurance at a 
considerable aggregate cost. Rents have to be restricted by 
legal enactment, and even so the overcrowding has long passed 
danger point’; small-pox has returned to us; physical and moral 
deterioration are obvious results of the lack of food and house 
room. 

Some people pin their faith upon reductions of the wages bill 
and on increased production ; but increase of production with 
reduced purchasing power can only benefit a fortunate minority 
at the expense of the wage-earning majority. Others (including 
myself) clamour for adequate maintenance grants for the un- 
employed ; but an increase of purchasing power with production 
at a standstill must mean higher prices. During the war years 
purchasing power was high and marketable production severely 
restricted, all our energies being turned to the more efficient 
destruction of real capital. Now we have a load of debt in the 
shape of claims for a return upon the money cost of that 
destruction. We have written up the world’s paper capital and 
destroyed the effective assets. Can low wages and low prices 
remedy that ? 

I have pondered currency and credit schemes till my head 
aches, and one thing seems clear to me, viz., that we must 
increase the production of utilities marketable at home, and 
pari passu, we must create or distribute purchasing power to 
make an effective demand for them. To my untutored mind 
this appears by no means impossible, and I beg the cognoscentj 
to point out my errors, or, alternatively, to impress the point 
upon the practical men who control our national finances. 

Suppose we start with a clearance of slum areas and the 
provision of houses. In one town alone (and that not a big city, 
but an industrial borough with a low rateable value) a thousand 
houses have been scheduled as unfit for habitation, and another 
thousand are required to relieve overcrowding. Two thousand 
houses and extensive clearances—and both needs untouched for 
lack of money. The acquisition of land by the local authority 
ought to be made cheaper and easier, but even then the capital 
expenditure would be prohibitive unless easy credit can be 
secured. Why cannot the Treasury, when the Ministry of 
Health approves a scheme, make a long-dated loan at a nominal 
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rate of interest, to an amount equivalent to the cost of labour 
involved, leaving the local authority to find from the rates the 
cost of materials? Why cannot the amount of such loans 
(which will be paid away in wages) be covered by the issue of an 
equivalent quantity of Treasury Notes, to be called in when the 
loan is repaid ? 

Will the experts answer these questions? If the suggestion 
be a sound one it would apply to other needs than that of 
Housing. If any critic is moved to cry “ inflation,” I hope he 
will explain what is wrong in the issue of money against actual 
production of an equal or greater value in utilities of a purchase- 
able character. Real inflation was justified by the need of 
safety in the war. Secured credit, such as now suggested, 
might justify the issue of currency, even if our need were less 
clamant than it is.—Yours, etc., Fred HvuGuHEs. 

87 Herongate Road, E. 12. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I cannot expect space in Toe New SraTesMan for the 
publication of the correspondence between Mr. Hancock Nunn 
and myself ; but I referred to a yearly summary of the Council’s 
work which I received, either for 1919 or 1920, and about which 
at the time I addressed a protest to Mr. Nunn. As it was not 
an important letter I did not keep a copy of it, nor did I preserve 
the summary. Mr. Nunn must have written to you before 
waiting for a reply to a letter of the 2nd inst. ; but there seems 
to be some confusion, as I received a duplicate of this last letter 
a little later. I answered him on the 8rd inst. I avoided any 
particular allusion to Mr. Hancock Nunn or his Council when 
I first wrote to you; but if he will fit the cap on his head I 
cannot help it.— Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

P.S.—From a note in my diary I think it was the summary 
for 1918. Up to then I had subscribed to Mr. Nunn’s Council. 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


“THE BLUE ISLAND” 


To the Editor of THe New STatTesMAN. 

Sir,—I believe it has often been remarked that no alleged 
communication from the world of spirits has shown intelligence 
of a higher order than that of the recipient. But the observation 
may be extended; the revelation will always be found to be a 
representation of the wishes, the imaginative power and the 
logical ability of the person who receives the message. If there 
are several persons engaged in the inquiry the picture will 
necessarily be a composite one. Thus, the Blue Island is very 
evidently the creation of the amanuenses to whom Mr. W. T. 
Stead is supposed to have described it. I do not know, or have 
forgotten, whether Sir A. Conan Doyle is what is called psychic; 
but if he is, and the description had been confided to him, we 
may be quite sure that it would have been of a very different 
nature ; it would at least have been consistent and attractive 
instead of being incoherent and unspeakably dull. 

On the other hand, when you call the book in question “a 
plain fake” and “a swindle,” I for one entirely disagree with 
you. Though you modify the imputation a little, the words 
surely imply conscious dishonesty, and I don’t see why we 
should impute dishonesty to Mr. Pardoe Woodman and Miss 
Estelle Stead any more than to Sir Oliver Lodge in his account 
of his son’s communications. The difference is that between the 
uncultivated and the cultivated mind, and the picture varies 
accordingly. But in both cases there is no reason to doubt 
that they received what appeared to them to be a revelation. 

There is, I think, in these and in all cases of the kind a point 
of real interest. The more we study them with impartial eyes, 
the more we are convinced that it is the human mind that, 
more or less subconsciously, is doing the work. It is impossible 
to obtain evidence of any other agency; for there cannot be 
human proof of what is, by hypothesis, beyond the sphere of 
human conditions. We are, therefore, dealing with a question 
of likelihood. But those who think that a future state is likely 
to be such as that described on Blue Island would not be very 
much troubled about the question of evidence. 

As to Sir A. Conan Doyle’s contention that many psychic 
witnesses “‘ have produced long accounts of just such a life,” 
we can only wonder why, if he attaches such importance to 
these witnesses, he does not find himself “* in complete sympathy 
or agreement” with the work in which it is revealed to the 
world. However, we will hope, for the credit of his apprecia- 
tion of taste and style, that he found only “portions of it 
excellent.””—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. PauL Hooxuam. 

January 8th. 


[We think that Mr. Hookham’s judgment is in this case too 
indulgent. We are not as convinced as he is, that the two 
writers of this book really believed that the late Mr. W. T. Stead 
was the author of it. There seems to us to be considerable 
internal evidence to the contrary.—Eb., N.S.] 


Miscellany 
JULES LAFORGUE 


HE accidental resemblances between Laforgue and 
Keats, each of whom behind the public back gave 
poetry a wrench from the prevailing rhetoric, are 

as remarkable as their profounder differences. The same 
consuming fever burnt in their veins so that neither reached 
his 27th birthday, though Laforgue died within two days 
of it. Both were minions of the moon, and Keats, moved 
by the desire of her “ argent luxuries” came nearer than 
he could consciously have thought to the later poet’s: 


O pilule des léthargies finales . . . 


but the telescope and sixty years of science lie between 
them. A comparison of the two poets ought not to be 
based on such a distinction, to which esthetic standards 
are indifferent, but in passing, it may be suggested 
that the superior mastery of Keats is due to his use 
of legendary or absorbed material as the vehicle of 
his emotion; his currency is easily acceptable, but 
Laforgue pays us in the coin of a daring, not-yet- 
established, speculator. 


Everybody will remember Keats’ affectionate letters to 
his sister away at boarding-school. The young Laforgue, 
poor and alone in Paris, had a sister in the provinces to 
whom he recounted the events and petty incidents of his 
life. Affection sweeps away his reserve, and his senti- 
mentality is unabashed by its own excess—that sentimen- 
tality which is a clue to the labyrinth of his monstrous 
philosophy. “‘ My father was hard from timidity,” he said, 
and the son was hard on life for the same reason. He was 
maidenly sensitive at heart, “un bon, loyal, et deélicat 
garcon.” He stood apart from his contemporaries by the 
characteristic restraint of his costume and sobriety of 
manner ; his correctness was even “un peu clergyman,” 
as a friend has remarked. Something of a Hamlet perhaps, 
dragging his indecision through all the foggy coasts of the 
modern intelligence. A Hamlet dismayed by the spectre 
his curiosity has raised, which lays on him the awful charge 
of preaching the new gospel, “ the book of prophecies which 
will empty all cities °—for that is what one comes to who 
has understood the Madrepore and in whose head floats the 
moon, magic mirror in which earth may scan her future 
face. 

But he shrank from the predicatory manner, which at 
that time must have seemed an absurd travesty of the 
apocalyptic Hugo, whose spirit still swayed the crowds 
from its island pulpit. ... The King and Queen, the 
modern audience, he must slink around and catch their 
conscience at its secret play. His message, the certainty 
of ultimate desolation, has had its prophets stoned before 
now; it was a pill to be gilded with fictions; a tragedy 
played by a clown. Besides, the ghost may be simply an 
emanation from his own brain and in any case “ Let us 
console one another” cries the incorrigible sentimentalist. 
He clutches at every trivial bough on his precipitous 
journey, for the trivial, the snatch of song that rises to the 
lips is perhaps the only sign that he is not fettered by that 
ghostly injunction, that the pathway to the Ideal is not 
after all a cul-de-sac with the Moon’s dead pierrot-face 
leering at the bottom. Since love is the most trivial and 
the most mysterious of journeys he serenades (with brief 
and sometimes disconcerting analyses) the Ophelia of the 
’80’s, devout and sentimental, practising her tinkling 
piano-pieces in the hush of cosmic melodrama. He knows 
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that only the trick perfected, the sincere gesture become a 
habit, weaves the osier-cage for the mind, and he imitates 
the acrobat, who seems to bungle a turn that inferior skill, 
dominated by reflexes, could not avoid carrying through. 
That is as far as his verse technique goes, but it is a good 
distance. Mallarmé, after speaking of M. de Régnier’s 
discreet tinkering with the Alexandrine, says : 

Autre chose, ou simplement le contraire, se décéle une mutinerie 


exprés, en la vacance du vieux moule fatigué, quand Jules Laforgue, 
pour le début, nous initia au charme certain du vers faux. 


Even if the mind does not imprison itself, the chances are 
that it is already a captive, the caged lion in the circus 
procession of the Unconscious, roaring imperial threats as 
it is drawn to a servile destiny ; ignorant even of the next 
town at which it must perform. 
Je m’agite aussi! mais l’Inconscient me méne ; 
Or, il sait ce qu’il fait, je n’ai rien & y voir. 

It was fitting, though hardly to be expected in our 
exigent democracies, that Hamlet, poor amateur of letters, 
should go to Court. By a rare jest of the sullen Fates (who 
withheld their laughter for five years) he was saved from his 
penurious existence in Paris by a friend who secured him 
the post of Reader to the Empress Augusta of Germany, 
grandmother of the late Kaiser. He was scarcely happy 
there; the loneliness of exile was harsh to the man (boy, 
rather) for whom every paving-stone he trod was saturated 
with sentiment—and this with no mawkishness. But the 
position meant comfort, leisure and access to books and 
broadened him besides. He was compelled to cast wider 
nets, to overhaul his previous catches for mediocre speci- 
mens, provincialisms and the like. The rich food at first 
choked him, but for consolation he wrote whimsical letters 
to his sister. There is something heroic in the way he faced 
the unknown horrors of a Court—as though Kipps had 
sauntered on to the stage during Grand Opera, but horrors 
none the less real, to a nervous man, for being operatic. 
“Do watch me,” he laughed to his sister, “‘ mounting the 
broad white staircases.” Actually he met with nothing but 
kindness in an atmosphere of rather Victorian domesticity. 
An evening he describes in the Empress’s apartments— 
the first time he exercised his functions as Reader—there 
were, round a table, the Empress, her lady-in-waiting, 
two princes and four young princesses. The princes were 
turning over some picture books, the girls doing embroidery, 
the Empress painting in water-colour. Laforgue, who 
confesses his nervousness, began to read and regained that 
self-possession and exquisite urbanity which struck M. 
Bourget, for almost immediately he came to a passage a 
little risky, and skipped it without turning a hair. 

The next five years, almost the whole of his adult life, 
were passed in a state of tremendous intellectual activity, in 
which his sensibility was continually getting the better of 
his reason, strive against it as he might. The debris of this 
combat is gathered in the “‘ Mélanges Posthumes ” ; exqui- 
site fragments of an adolescent philosophy quite invalid as 
they stand, but by some miracle of art moulded into perfect 





symmetry in the “ Moralités Légendaires.” 
Among his aphorisms we find: 
Nous supportons tout le travail de la planéte depuis Vhistoire. 


Ce travail nécessairement est stupide et boite, parce que la femme 
n’y prend pas part. Avec la Femme nous avons jusqu’ici joué 4 la 


poupée. Voilé trop longtemps que ga dure!.. . 

O jeunes filles, quand serez-vous nos fréres, nos fréres intimes 
sans arriére-pensée d’exploitation! Quand nous donnerons-nous 
la vraie poignée de main! . . . 

Nothing could be more revealing of the delicacy of his 
character than the spontaneous loyalty of the last phrase. 
His philosophical efforts made him an admirable 





gymnastic, but it must have been as a writer of socia 
comedy that he would have excelled; a comedy more 
purely subjective, more nearly lyrical, though lacking 
nothing in wit, than any we have ever had. 

The reign of the philosopher was brief; his overthrow, by 
an English governess, a Miss Leah Lee, from whom Laforgue 





received lessons in English pronounciation, swift and final. 
At a bound he broke clear of the seductive thicket of 
generalisations and abandoned himself to the path of simple 
feeling, tormented by this affection which his fastidious 
propriety obliged him to conceal. “I know that many 
women do not disdain sudden declarations, but for the 
world,”’ he told his sister, “‘ I would not have said a word, 
nor even looked her in the face but after months and 
months of loyal and delicate devotion.” 

When, at last, they were engaged he wrote to his sister 
(telling her everything with the shamelessness of the very 
innocent): “‘ I have not yet embraced her but last evening 
we were riding together in a carriage and the idea came to 
me that I might caress her hair—and it made me giddy, 
and I have not yet gone so far—far from that.” And 
again, “Since the day before yesterday (the date of his 
engagement) my life has no longer belonged to me alone 
and I feel all the grandeur of that idea.” 

But these two consumptives (for Miss Lee was so, too) 
were not even to share their lives for long. It was necessary 
to leave the foggy German capital, so Laforgue resigned his 
post and followed his fiancée to London, where they were 
married on the last day of 1886. They returned to Paris, 
and lived there for eight months in that brave companion- 
ship the poet could hardly have expected to realise. 

“Tt needs a thousand francs a month to be decently 
comfortable,” he writes, “we spend 15 a day. Heureuse- 
ment, le petit personnage que j’ai épousé est d’une vraie 
santé de maigre, toujours gaie et fantaisiste. ... Je 
porte des articles ¢a et la.” 

But those articles here and there would have been quite 
ineffectual without the devotion of a few friends, among 
whom may be mentioned M. Bourget, Laforgue’s senior, if 
only to give the perspective to our loss. At last he found 
it impossible even to write and breathing became torture ; 
it was arranged that he should leave Paris for some more 
suitable climate before the winter. But one night, in the 
middle of August, Madame Laforgue found him dead at 
her side. She survived him hardly a year. 

In the letter before his last, when he rallied sufficient 
strength to write to his sister, he said, “ It is a long time 
since you heard anything of my literary affairs. It would 
take too long to go into details but, in a word, I have the 
right to be proud; there is not a writer of my generation 
who is promised such a future.” EpGELL Rickworpb. 


Art 
THE WERTHEIMER PORTRAITS 


WENT to see the Wertheimer portraits now on view 

I at the National Gallery with some trepidation. I 
remembered so well seeing them as they appeared 

year by year on the walls of the Royal Academy. I remem- 
bered the chorus of praise with which my fellow-critics 
greeted them. I remembered some of the acid and dis- 
obliging phrases with which, in my youthful fanaticism, I 
had denounced them, and I wondered whether, when once 
they were enshrined in the National Gallery, I should 
be compelled in honesty to say that I had failed to recognise 
a great master in the dawn of his triumph or whether I 
should find myself once more a solitary Devil’s advocate. 
Either alternative seemed to me disagreeable. However, 
the sight of them relieved me of apprehension. I saw that 
I had been both right and wrong, and I saw that the dispute 
between my fellow-critics and myself arose from a mis- 
‘understanding of the meaning of the words we used. I 
felt then that what I had said was substantially true ; 
that when I said that Mr. Sargent was “our greatest 
practitioner in paint” I had very nearly hit the mark. 
But if I had been right from a purely esthetic standpoint 
I had none the less been wrong in pedantically insisting on 
that in exhibitions of what ought to be regarded as an 
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applied art. I had used “ practitioner in paint” as a 
term of abuse, comparing it with the honourable title of 
artist. I had failed to see that just as there is need both 
for pure and applied science so there is need for both 
pure and applied art, and that the art of Mr. Sargent 
is eminently and entirely of the latter kind. It is art 
applied to social requirements and social ambitions. I see 
now that this marvellous series of portraits represents a 
social transaction quite analogous to the transactions 
between a man and his lawyer. A rich man has need of 
a lawyer’s professional skill to enable him to secure the 
transmission of his wealth to posterity, and a rich man, if 
he have the intelligence of Sir Asher Wertheimer and the 
luck to meet a Sargent, can, by the latter’s professional 
skill, transmit his fame to posterity. 

And as we must suppose that it is in the interests of 
society that a rich man’s wealth should be duly transmitted 
to his heirs, so we may admit that Sir Asher Wertheimer 
was likewise conferring a benefit on society, both now and 
in centuries to come, by transmitting his personality and 
his entourage. Viewing the whole matter, then, in this 
historical perspective and throwing over as irrelevant the 
purely esthetic point of view, I can see and rejoice in 
Mr. Sargent’s astonishing professional skill. 

We praise a great doctor though he has added nothing 
to the knowledge of truth, and we should praise a great 
applied artist though he has given us no new glimpse of 
beauty. Therefore, although Mr. Sargent is already more 
fully represented than any living and almost any dead 
artist in our national collections, I for one welcome the 
bequest by which the National Gallery becomes the trustee 
of Sir Asher Wertheimer’s fame. 

I see that this record of the life of a successful business 
man of the close of the Nineteenth Century has a profound 
historical interest. It was a new thing in the history of 
civilisation that such a man should venture to have him- 
self and the members of his numerous family portrayed 
on the scale and with the circumstance of a royal or 
ducal family, and I see that Mr. Sargent ‘has quite peculiar 
and unique gifts for doing what both his patron and 
posterity required of him, and that such gifts are by no 
means common and deserve the fullest recognition. 

For Mr. Sargent was a brilliant ambassador between 
Sir Asher Wertheimer and posterity. He managed on 
the one hand to give these family portraits the sort of 
decorative splendour and éclat which puts them in line 
with the princely portraits of the past and which gave 
just satisfaction to his patron, and yet—and this is surely 
a supreme merit—he has never flattered him or his family. 
They are all seen with an almost coldly dispassionate and 
terribly observant eye. There they are on just the par- 
ticular social eminence to which they had attained, and 
not altogether without traces of the meritorious effort of 


attainment. I used to imagine some trace of irony in 
Mr. Sargent’s work. I think I was wrong: he is too 
detached, too much without parti pris for that. But that 


detachment has enabled him to miss no fact that might 
have social significance, so that the record of his observa- 
tions lends itself, if one chooses, to anironical interpretation. 
It requires rare gifts indeed to make such a record—a 
keenness of eye, a skill of hand and a transparent honesty 
of purpose that do not often occur to this degree. The 
record is indeed so well made that it will always be legible, 
and what is to be read therein will have an ever increasing 
historical interest. 

To ask to have besides all this works of art is to be 
too exacting. Indeed, it is asking almost an impossibility. 
No man who was mainly an artist could have, so to speak, 
** delivered the goods.”” No artist could have treated one 


after another of all these members of the family with 
almost equal success, with such certainty of keeping to 
standard. His sensibility would have led him, here into 
some more penetrating and curious enquiry, there it 
would have been rebuffed altogether. 


From an artist, 


questions of composition and design would demand more 
anxious research. He could not have been satisfied as 
Mr. Sargent was with a mere general adequacy of pre- 
sentment. Questions of quality would have held him up, 
made him repeat passages again and again and, perhaps 
in the search for some more intimate expression, made 
him lose all that freshness and élan which never deserts 
so competent a performer as Mr. Sargent. 

Mr. Sargent has not the distinctively artistic vision—he 
has, one might say, no visual passion at all, scarcely any visual 
predilections—he has rather the undifferentiated eye of the 
ordinary man trained to its finest acuteness for observation, 
and supplied with the most perfectly obedient and skilful 
hand to do its bidding. But his values are never esthetic 
values; they are the values of social and everyday life. 
Naturally, such a vision would never force a man to dis- 
cover the means by which to record its experiences, and 
here comes in the connection between applied and pure 
art. For, just as the man of applied science, having no 
particular passion for truth, applies the results, discovered 
by those who have, to some ulterior social end, so Mr. 
Sargent has known how to use for his purposes the dis- 
coveries of pure art. And he was not only very skilful in 
seeing what could be of service, but very fortunate in what 
lay to his hand. For the dominant influence when he was 
a student in Paris was Manet. Now, Manet was very 
intensely an artist, an artist who had a passionate feeling 
about certain oppositions of tone and colour, and who felt 
these oppositions in such a way that he had to discover 
a very abrupt and frank way of stating them. He con- 
sequently invented a peculiarly straightforward and 
concise technique. It was this technique which Mr. 
Sargent had the quickness to see might be turned to 
quite other purposes, namely, to the rapid and incisive 
statement of the main facts of representation. For 
Manet certain relations of tone and colour had a definite 
esthetic significance; for Mr. Sargent they were merely 
means to effective representation. 

From Manet, too, he picked up ready-made, as it were, 
certain colour harmonies—a chord of salmon pinks, oyster 
greys and celadon greens to which he added, as a kind of 
universal medium, certain cool brown notes. This chord 
in all its varieties is adequate to his purposes, but he never 
shows in his statement the positive conviction of a pas- 
sionate apprehension. It is part of the generally decorative 
effect of his presentment. Such, as I understand it, is 
the art of Mr. Sargent, a felicitous application of means 
to an end quite different from that for which they were 
originally discovered. 

I see that one of my fellow critics says that Mr. Sargent 
has ascended Parnassus so high that all can see him. I 
think he has got wrong in his topography. It is not 
Parnassus that Mr. Sargent has climbed, but another 
mountain which frequently gets confused with it when 
viewed at a distance. This mountain has not yet been 
named. It is very high and has the advantage of never 
being lost in cloud as Parnassus frequently is. A number 
of very celebrated artists sit there, and Mr. Sargent takes 
his place on it perhaps not a very long way below Frans 
Hals, Vandyck and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

If only this mountain could be properly named much 
confusion would be avoided. I for one should not have 
had that long misunderstanding with my fellow critics in 
the early years of this century. Moreover, it would save 
a painful feeling of injustice which rankles unnecessarily 
in the hearts of many artists. It ought to be as clearly 
understood in art as it is in science that those who profess 
the applied branches of these studies have a right to ten 
times the salary and far higher honours than those who 
are obsessed by the love of truth and beauty. The latter 
must also accept the fact that those who are as pre-eminent 
in applied art as Mr. Sargent, may gain, besides present 
wealth and fame, almost as much posthumous glory as 
the true Parnassians. Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE only kind of lectures from which I have got 
I as much as from books on the same subjects 
have been illustrated art and illustrated travel 
lectures. There the critic himself stands, wand in hand, 
pointing at the precise characteristics on which his general- 
isations rest. If they are really there, you can see them ; 
or if you do not succeed in seeing them, even when he 
points to them, at least you know then for certain that you 
do not know what he is talking about—a great comfort. 
Moreover, the words a man uses while wielding a wand 
let you directly into his thoughts. Those words may not 
possess the neatness of the phrases which might come 
from his pen, but they are frequently more effective in 
making his meaning clear. If he is a man with a gift 
for analysis and comparison, one learns at such moments, 
if one is capable of learning at all. 
* * * 


The peculiarity of Mr. Roger Fry’s art criticism is that 
he puts so much hard thinking into it, while the range 
of his esthetic experience is extremely wide. The 
object of the course of lectures he is giving at Mortimer 
Hall, Mortimer Street (Wednesday evenings, 8.30), is to 
bring out certain general principles of design, and to trace 
how these have affected composition at different periods. 
When this page appears there will still be two more to be 
delivered out of the six. He began long before the Deluge ; 
for the answer to the first question he raised is to be found 
in the earliest specimens of pictorial representation. What 
are the primary impulses behind all picture making ? 


* * * 


This psychological question was the subject of the first 
lecture. Painting is the oldest of the arts of which early 
traces have survived; men have painted since their 
paleolithic ancestors drew on the walls of their caves. 
Mr. Fry thinks there are two main impulses behind this 
inextinguishable habit: the impulse to externalise any 
vivid mental image, and the impulse to make objects 
pleasing to the eye. The first of these is the most funda- 
mental; the latter intervenes later, and is the origin of 
what we, strictly speaking, mean by art. Art is not born 
till then. 

* * * 

The mental image of any object which affects our 
emotions strongly tends to haunt us; a thirsty man, 
however poor a visualiser, has no difficulty in calling up, 
rather has difficulty in getting away from, the image of a 
long delicious brimming draught ; a homesick one from a 
vision of his home; a lustful one, from images of what 
would satisfy him. To the child, almost every object is 
liable to be charged with friendly or forbidding significance ; 
and so near in some respects to animal life, animals are 
never long out of a child’s mind. So it was with primitive 
man. Now it is out of this impulse to fix, and thereby in a 
half-satisfying yet tantalising manner to possess, an image 
which haunts the mind, that picture-making—not art, but 
picture-making—springs. Mr. Fry showed many examples 
of children’s drawings and of primitive drawings on the 
screen; some interesting and humanly speaking “ safe ” 
generalisations emerged. The drawings of young children 
(this definition applies to them all) are attempts to find 
—mark the precise meaning of these words, for much 
depends upon them—a visual symbol for concepts of objects, 
rather than to record (a hopeless attempt for unpractised 
fingers) what is actually seen. A child with an unusual, 
but not very unusual, gift for self-analysis once said, 
“I think of something and draw a line round the think ” ; 
that describes this elementary process. It is a con- 
ceptual one. The definition of a concept has baffled most 





metaphysicians and Mr. Fry did not attempt it; but what 
he meant by “a concept” was clear. When we give an 
object, say, a part of the body or of a house, a name, what 
we do, in effect, is to tie a bundle of varying impressions 
together with a word. The child draws first not what it 
sees but the characteristics which the word, representing 
the object, most promptly and easily evokes. A leg to 
the child is a long straight object. He does not try to draw 
the leg as he sees it; he draws what he thinks he knows 
aleg to be. Oddly enough in this respect, a child’s methods 
are in violent contrast to those of earliest Paleolithic man, 
whose pictures are undistorted transcripts of visual ex- 
periences. When, on the other hand, we come to Neo- 
lithic man and to the primitive art which follows down the 
ages, we find that there is a close correspondence between 
these drawings and the drawings of a child. Neolithic 
man “ put a line round a think,” while Paleolithic man 
drew what he saw with an amazing accuracy of realism. 
* * » 


The movements of animals recorded on the walls of the 
Altamira caves we know now to be accurate, but only 
thanks to the camera. Until “the snapshot” revealed 
them, either our eyes were too slow to seize such move- 
ments, or we could not believe the reports of our sight, so 
completely was it distorted by “ conceptions’ of what a 
running animal ought to look like. At first such primitive 
pictures, so superior in realism, suggested to the learned 
that these ancient men must have attained a high degree 
of civilisation; but this kind of skill pointed rather to 
undevelopment. It is more probable that Paleolithic 
man had not even reached the stage at which his power 
of thinking and talking could interfere with his sight. 
He saw with an unconceptual eye, a feat which was im- 
possible to his successors and is still most difficult to us. 

. . * 


One strand in the history of art is the story of a deter- 
mined effort to recapture the lost innocence of eye. In 
children a time comes when they become dissatisfied with 
the difference between symbols and memory images. At 
this point they begin to be conscious of relations between 
their symbols, and either to arrange them with a decora- 
tive intention (here the second impulse comes in for the 
first time), or with a sense of a spatial relation between 
them, such as would exist between the objects which they 
represent, or with a sense of dramatic or moral relations 
between them. These stages are all reflected in early art. 
Mr. Fry illustrated the parallelism on the screen. Palao- 
lithic man added one realistic image to another; there was 
no meaning in their relation to each other; Neolithic 
man gradually, after adding symbol to symbol, began to 
dispose them symmetrically and with an eye to decoration. 
In ancient Greek vases this instinct towards decoration 
intensifies ; in Egyptian art we have examples of a most 
elaborate art which, nevertheless, is oblivious of the rela- 
tions of objects in space, but emphasises their dramatic 
and moral relations (cf. the picture of the gigantic 
Rameses II. driving his war-chariot over pigmy enemies) ; 
while in Assyrian hunting reliefs neither the spatial nor 
the dramatic relations of objects are expressed, but the 
aim is the agreeable disposition of them on a plane surface. 

* * * 

Mr. Fry’s second lecture dealt with early Italian art ; 
the Florentine and Siennese schools were contrasted. The 
latter kept the symbolic, arbitrary space relationships of 
the Byzantines; their pictures were decorative. In the 
Florentines, on the other hand, and in Giotto particularly, 
plastic relief appears. The result is a form of mural 
decoration which competes with architectural space; a 
fresco becomes “a hole in the wall.” How far he should 
go in this direction if his work is to be in harmony with 
the building he is adorning is always the first problem 
which the decorative artist has to solve. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Casanova’s Homecoming. By Artnur Scunirzier. Translated 
by Epen and Cepar Paut. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


Phantom. By Gernart Hauptmann. Translated by Bayarp 
Quincy Morcan. Huebsch, New York. $1.50. 

Casanova’s Homecoming is an imaginary episode in the 
stupendous career of Giacomo Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt 
and chevalier dindustrie. The inaccurate and anonymous 
foreword to the English edition suggests that as so eminent an 
artist as Schnitzler would not trouble to add one more episode 
to a life already so rich in incident, this book must be a study 
of the age of transition, which preceded the French Revolution, 
and of the contending forces of aristocrat and bourgeois. This 
suggestion is quite beside the mark. It is true that the Memoirs 
form an admirable document for the study of that age, but there 
is no sign of any such preoccupation in Schnitzler’s book. He 
takes Casanova as an important type of human character and 
imagines him at one of the greatest crises of his life. Artists in 
paint or words can f2-~ old age unalarmed, trusting that the 
experience they have acquired will compensate for any weakening 
of the creative impulse, and that their last works may yet 
prove their best. But the artist in love finds himself con- 
fronted with the certainty of failure. His knowledge of human 
nature is greater than ever, his desire to express himself may be 
as great, but the instrument on which he plays is failing. His 
body is ugly and outworn. It is a tragic moment when this 
comes completely home to a nian who has made gallantry the 
whole aim of his existence. Two highly successful Boulevard 
dramatists recently dead, Rostand and Bataille, made the old 
age of Don Juan the theme of almost their last plays. But 
Casanova is, I think, a more interesting example of the type 
than Don Juan, if only because we know more about him. He 
is a man as well as a legend. A professional libertine, who 
proclaimed that he always made it his principal business to 
cultivate the pleasures of sense, he swaggered through the 
eighteenth century from Naples to Westminster, from Petersburg 
to Madrid, in the untiring pursuit of enjoyment. A cynic, he 
believed that pleasure was the only thing that mattered; a 
sentimentalist, nothing pleased him so much as to give pleasure 
to others—of the opposite sex. He succeeded in this aim, and 
mille e tre women guarded his memory as that of a benefactor. 
They were more obliged to him for seducing them than he to 
them for letting themselves be seduced. ‘Truth in this respect 
is not so strange as feminist fiction. 

The Memoirs occupy, in the best edition, eight considerable 
volumes. But they end abruptly in the year 1774 just before 
Casanova’s return to Venice as police-spy for the Venetian 
Government, nearly twenty years after his escape from the 
Piombi. Of the twenty-four remaining years of his life there is 
little record. We hear of him reporting to the Inquisitors that 
a ballet should be banned as dangerous to the Republic, because 
it dealt with the inflammatory subject of Coriolanus ; then being 
banished from Venice for publishing a roman 4 clef that insulted 
a Patrician ; wandering once more about Europe till he found a 
post as librarian to Count Waldstein, and spending the last 
fourteen years of his life in this nobleman’s castle at Dux in 
Bohemia, a touchy and querulous old man, standing pathetically 
instead of impudently upon his meagre dignity, squabbling with 
the steward about his meals, corresponding with the Prince de 
Ligne, and finding his chief consolation in recording his picaresque 
past. There is a bust that shows him still hawk-like in old age, 
and also an engraving by a Prague artist under which is written : 


Non sum qui fueram: non putor esse: fui. 


He lived to see the whole fabric of his world rent by the Jacobins, 
and his cruel mistress Venice violated by Napoleon’s soldiery. 
He died in 1788, his best epitaph and metaphysic being the 
proud cry : Je sais que j'ai existé, car jai senti. 

That is about al] the material that history affords about the 
old age of Casanova. Schnitzler’s imagination supplies one 
capital event in the gap left by the unfinished Memoirs. The 
episode he gives us is presumed to take place immediately before 
the adventurer’s return to Venice, that is to say some eight 
months after his arrival in Trieste, which is the last thing that the 
Memoirs record. Casanova, friendless, impoverished, and fifty- 
two years old, is at Mantua, drawn from the ends of Europe ever 
nearer to Venice by his longing hope that his old patron 
Bragadino will obtain for him permission to enter the city. He 
is writing the critical study of Voltaire’s works, which was 
published in Venice a few years later. We encounter first the 
seedy acquaintances to whose company he is reduced; then 
Amalia, a woman whom he had loved and generously married off 


some fifteen years before, and who now that she meets him again 
shows that, like all the women he has loved, she retains the 
kindest and most grateful recollections of him; then her niece, 
who scorns his passionate advances, the beautiful and erudite 
Marcolina—a name which will remind the Casanovist of an 
episode between the Chevalier and Madame d’Urfé, which is one 
of the least pretty even in that irregular career ; then Marcolina’s 
lover, the Lieutenant Lorenzi, in whose energy and passion 
Casanova sees as it were the reincarnation of his own lost and 
splendid youth. One night he bribes Lorenzi and takes his 
place in the girl’s room without her knowledge (an old trick in 
comedy, but one always impossible to credit) : and then we have 
in quick succession her horror when she discovers that the man 
she has embraced is old, and his own desperate realization of 
this unescapable truth ; a duel in which he kills Lorenzi ; his 
flight ; his entry into Venice, his meeting with Bragadino, and 
the beginning of his work as spy at one of the cafés that Guardi 
loved to paint, upon the Piazza. 

The severe Casanovist will complain that Bragadino had died 
years previously, and that the Chevalier was only forty-nine 
when he was recalled to Venice. Moreover, he always seemed 
ten years younger than his age, and at the end of the Memoirs, 
only a few months before the date of this episode, he appears 
as successful a seducer as ever. It is true that already some 
years earlier, at the time of his troubles with the Charpillon 
in London, the rumble of the approaching disaster had been 
heard in his cry: “ O mes beaux jours, qu’étes vous devenus ?” 
but I doubt if he felt hopeless about his age until he was 
banished from Venice for the second time, and left the city 
for ever. 

But Schnitzler wanted the adventurer’s return to the scene of 
his first successes to follow hard upon his sudden consciousness 
of irremediable old age, and any chronological errors are at 
once forgotten in the beautifully sympathetic account he gives 
of the cynical and sensible Chevalier, and in the romantic and 
memorable pictures of him in a garden with Marcolina arguing 
about Voltaire and forgetting for a moment to desire her; of 
Marcolina at her window passionately watching her lover's 
clandestine departure ; and of the duel between the old and the 
young man, both stark naked, on a lawn at daybreak. There 
are a few jarring notes, when Casanova becomes melodramatic, 
as in his memoirs, however fantastic the situation, he never 
does ; these are probably due to difficulties of translation. But 
the whole book gives such a likely picture of the great amorist 
when age caught him on the hip, and the whole episode is bathed 
in such sensuous and elegiac loveliness that one’s only spon- 
taneous complaint is against its shortness. If it has the success 
it deserves (it is of course not for the young person, though the 
passage that gave most offence in America has been softened 
in the English edition), the publisher should be encouraged to 
produce a complete translation of Schnitzler’s works. From 
those already translated it is evident that he is one of the most 
imaginative, sympathetic, and urbane of living writers. 

To read Phaniom after Casanova’s Homecoming is like passing 
from the sweetly Southern atmosphere of Vienna with its gay 
churches and Rococo palaces, to the harsh Septentrional air 
and inhuman though impressive ugliness of modern Berlin. 
We have all read with intense if furtive interest the odd confes- 
sions which psychologists have lately been showering upon us. 
We are all acquainted with the unfortunate Frau X., the well- 
bred Fraiilein Y., and the artistic Herr Z. Here is a new one. 

Herr Lorenz L. of Breslau. 

My father, a tax-collector, who drank too much and died of 
apoplexy, hated me, but I was always most intensely devoted 
to my mother. I had one brother, of decided artistic tempera- 
ment, and a beautiful sister, remarkable for her deep voice and 
general masculinity. I was a solicitor’s clerk, my great ambition 
being to become a school-teacher. I suffered from a limp, a 
pimply complexion, and an inexplicable fear of women, with 
whom I had had little to do. At the age of twenty-eight I 
suddenly conceived a passion for Veronica H., the thirteen-year- 
old daughter of a rich and highly respected hardware merchant. 
From that moment all my life was changed. I lost all my 
interest in my work, dreamt I was missing railway trains, and 
made it my only aim to become worthy of my princess, as I 
called her. I never spoke to her, but I obtained an interview 
with her parents in which I asked for her hand. They thought 
I was mad. I wrote poems, and deceived myself as well as others 
with the idea that I was a great and successful writer. I became 
the intimate of a Viennese adventurer called V., and was initiated 
by him into the mysteries of the Breslau Underworld, of which 
my sister had recently become a member. I gave up my post 
in the solicitor’s office, and in company with V. extracted large 
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sums of money from my Aunt S., a rich pawnbroker who had 
complete confidence in me. With this we pretended to establish 
a company. The sweet, utterly depraved and consumptive 
daughter of a reputed Baroness reminded me somehow of 
Fraiilein Veronica, so I became her lover. From that moment 
I lost all sense of reality. My aunt the pawnbroker, whose 
relations with V. were of the most intimate, discovered that he 
and I had been defrauding her, and as we had spent all the money, 
we decided to burgle her house. Unfortunately she interrupted 
the burglary and was murdered by V. Though not present at 
the crime, I was implicated, and when confronted with my aunt’s 
body, its extreme ugliness brought me back to my senses, and 
I realised the extent of my aberrations. I was in prison for six 
years. When I came out, I married my present wife, and now 
live very happily above our little country shop. To-day I am 
chiefly interested in bee-keeping and the growing of vegetables. 
But I still have a romantic feeling for Veronica H. 

Hauptmann’s understanding of the human mechanism and 
his dramatic imagination are shown by little touches through- 
out the book; it is written in short passages, sometimes 
bare in style, sometimes fantastic, such as well express the 
efforts of the patient to get this nightmare off his mind 
once and for all. But the whole tale, though quite con- 
ceivable, and perhaps scientifically accurate, seems thin and 
unrelated to any ordinary emotions. It is interesting rather than 
moving. In Casanova, even at his most scandalous, we feel a 
sympathetic interest. For Hauptmann’s hero we feel only 
the remotest form of pity, hardly more than the cold curiosity 
of the asylum doctor. Phantom is neither dull nor vulgar, 
and is far better worth reading than most novels. It deserves 
publication in England. If any publisher is enterprising enough 
to take it he should make certain alterations in the text. It 
is right that for an American public the translation should be 
made into American; but to an Englishman, used though he 
may be to hearing waiters and hairdressers in Italy and Germany 
address him in an accent acquired in Seattle or Milwaukee, it 
remains disconcerting to hear of the inhabitants of Breslau 
wearing “tuxedos” and exclaiming ‘“ Shucks.” Still, all 
translations from the German, into whichever of the Anglo- 
Saxon dialects they are made, are to be encouraged: so many 
people read French fluently, so few German. Will no one give 
us some Wedekind, some Keyserling, some Hoffmansthal, some 
Thomas Mann and some of the unknown jeunes ? 

RayMOND MortTIMER. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 


The Farington Diary. By Josern Farincton, R.A. July, 1793, 
to August, 1802. First Volume. With Illustrations. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

The discovery of this diary and its subsequent purchase and 
day-by-day publication in the lively columns of the Morning 
Post deserve to be chronicled as cheerful and pleasure-giving 
events in dismal days. The pleasure this publication has already 
given in what may be called its newspaper days is agreeably 
evidenced by the notes with which this volume is liberally be- 
spattered, contributed by readers of the Morning Post, who, 
being either descendants or collateral relatives, or old family 
friends of the huge army of persons named in the diary, were 
delighted to encounter after all these years familiar names ; and 
even those who were not altogether pleased with what they read 
were at all events intensely interested ; and to be intensely 
interested in what one reads is in itself a pleasure. We all like 
to be reminded of names and places which recall a buried past 
and create a flutter amongst the grave-clothes of half-forgotten 
memories. That Farington’s Diary has done and is still doing 
this is plain and intelligible enough. 

As for the book itself, it is one hard to describe or classify. 

The Editor in his very useful and instructive, though short, 
Introduction stumbles, as perhaps was inevitable, for do not all 
diaries begin with a “D” before the names of Pepys and 
Evelyn, and opines that Farington’s Diary will take rank with 
theirs ; and so indeed it may in catalogues, but nowhere else. 
t Pepys and Evelyn stand self-revealed in their diaries and are 
in truth the most interesting figures in them, but Joseph Faring- 
ton escapes our grasp. That he was a good-looking man his 
portrait by Lawrence agreeably certifies, and that he was an 
affectionate one his touching entry, to be found on p. 287, on the 
death of his wife, amiably attests; but little else can be gleaned 
about him save that, like the late John Forster, the biographer 
of Dickens, he was an “ arbitrary gent,” and for many years 
ruled the roast in that childish coteric, the Royal Academy. 


As a rule, a book like this one, made up as it is of an almost 
incredible number of isolated facts about innumerable people, 
and baldly recording their incomes, accumulated fortunes and 
habits as told to the diarist in the ordinary intercourse of daily 
life, requires a very substantial peg of the diarist’s own per- 
sonality on which it all can be made to hang. In a book unity 
of some sort is demanded, and if unity of design is impossible, 
we expect to find some other unity, either in the character of 
the chronicler or in the philosophy of his life, or, it may be, in 
the nature of his opinions. But here no unity of any kind is 
discernible. You cannot even say that Farington was a sad 
gossip like Walpole, though he tells you an immense deal of 
gossip ; norcan his records be disregarded as mere “‘ tittle-tattle.”’ 
He is not a cynic, nor is he spiteful or immoral. He is none of 
these things, or anything else you can discover, and therefore 
you look in vain for a peg on which to hang his diary. As for 
philosophy of life, or uniformity of opinion, they are nowhere 
to be found, and you have only to compare this diary with such 
a book as Hazlitt’s Conversations with Northcote, where many 
of Farington’s names keep cropping up, to perceive the difference 
between a book of life and mere jottings about other people's 
lives. 

But somehow Joseph Farington manages to keep his hand 
upon our buttonholes, and to create the impression of a trust- 
worthy witness well worthy of your attention. Certainly he 
contrives after his bald fashion to throw cross-lights upon famous 
characters already known to most of us from other sources. 
But in sober truth how little do we really know about anybody ? 
A fresh fact, an entirely new comment upon a man we fancied 
we knew, and then—in a moment—the coach our imagination 
had constructed is upset and we are forced to scramble about 
and try to reconstruct what after all was only the work of our 
own hands. 

Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell, Horace 
Walpole, King George, the Thrales, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, are 
only a few of the names of the men and women about whom this 
diary tells us things, or, at all events, reports to us things which 
give us pause and compel us, not, perhaps, to alter our judg- 
ments, but to take up our long abandoned paint-brush and add a 
touch or two of light or shading to the familiar portraits that 
have long rested unaltered in the picture-gallery of our minds. 

This diary may conveniently be divided into two parts; one 
which deals with the affairs of the newly founded “ Royal 
Academy of the Arts,” and with the painters, engravers and 
architects of the day, and the other with the more general 
public of authors, critics, actors, soldiers, ete. As already said, 
there is much to be learnt from the diary under both these 
heads. 

To give any useful notion of the varied contents of this book, of 
which another volume may soon be expected, is impossible from 
the very nature of the case. One extract, however, I feel I must 
give, though it is not characteristic of the diary, being longer 
and more intimate than usual, and is therefore in no way to be 
taken as a sample of the bulk. 

This extract relates to a great man about whom some harsh— 
and, I trust, not entirely truthful—things are reported in other 
parts of the diary, and also does justice to a young man about 
whom very little to his credit has hitherto been recorded. I 
refer to Edmund Burke and his son Richard : 

September 30, 1794.—Lady Inchiquin this morning described to 
me the death of Young Burke. Two days only before his death 
he was removed to Brompton, and it was not till then that his 
Father was sensible of his danger. On the day he died he heard 
his Father so loud in his expressions of grief in the next room as 
himself to be much moved by it. He ordered his servant to dress 
him and make him appear as well as he could. He then walked into 
the next room to his Father and addressed him on his allowing his 
grief so to overcome him. ‘‘ You unman me, sir, by it; recollect 
yourself ; come into me and talk to me of religion or on some other 
subject.”” They returned together, and being seated, the young 
man said “ My heart flutters.” Hearing a noise like rain, he said : 
“Does it rain?’’ His Father replied: ‘“‘No; it is the wind.” Again 
hearing it, he said: “Surely it rains.’ His Father replied: “No; 
it is the wind among the trees.”” The son then began to repeat that 
part of the morning hymn from Milton (Paradise Lost, book v., 
lines 192-7), beginning with : 

“His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft, or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines! 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains! and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise.” 

While proceeding in repeating that hymn he sunk forward into his 
Father’s arms and expired. Mrs. Burke came in at this distressing 
moment (p. 67). 
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P Some much-needed light is incidentally thrown upon King 
George the Third, who certainly exhibits as much taste and more 
good sense in his criticisms and conduct, as do most of his 
Academicians; and if he chose to prefer Gainsborough to 
Reynolds who need blame him? King George should be released 
from the strait-waistcoat of his Whig historians. 

The diary, although by no means a jest-book, contains many 
good sayings, which are always assigned to their authors. Here, 
for example, is one related by Dunning, the famous lawyer, who 
looked like the ace of clubs: 

Dunning once asked old Mr. Nichols, the Professor of Anatomy, 
whether in case of illness he should apply to a young physician or 
an old one. ‘The difference,” replied Mr. Nichols, “is this—the 
former will kill you; the other will let you die.” 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


LAPIDARIES: A LEARNED GUIDE 


Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
particularly in England. By Joan Evans. Clarendon 
Press. 16s. 

In the Middle Ages the world was full of wonders and secrets 
now exploded, and curative processes were more fanciful than 
scientific. Precious stones were credited with prophylactic 
powers and other special properties. In beauty Bacon found 
a certain strangeness, and things rare and shining like jewels 
were suitable carriers of mysterious influences, especially as 
they had to be polished up to brightness. Most gems are dull 
in a natural state. Anthropologists quarrel over the word 
** magic,” but the ordinary person knows what it means—an 
effort by mysterious means to control, attract or avert unseen 
influences. Such magic is handed down by tradition rather 
than books, and goes back to “‘ the dark backward and abysm 
of time.” Magical cures and inscriptions on stones are much 
older than Christianity, and the Church could not dismiss them, 
though it added many religious formule. So we find “ anani- 
zapta,”’ a sacred abbreviation, combined with incomprehensible 
words. The names of the Three Wise Men who came to the 
Epiphany, Jasper, Melchior and Balthasar, were frequently 
used, and are quite uncanonical. With the stones in the breast- 
plate of Aaron and that of the Apocalypse, the Gnostics, medieval 
theories of science and astrology, the lore of the East, whence 
talismans came, classical tradition, and native magic, the vogue 
of which in Britain Pliny noticed, the subject is very complicated. 
Miss Evans has printed several Latin texts, and gives extracts 
from early French and English. She shows remarkable erudition 
in her discovery and record of authorities, and in discriminating 
beliefs due to various influences. The chief lapidary is the work 
of Marbode, Bishop of Rennes, written between 1067 and 1081, 
in the form of letters sent by Euax, King of Arabia, to the 
Emperor Tiberius. A jumble of names, authors and origins is 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. Thus the agate is connected 
with Achates, the companion of Afneas. The amethyst, re- 
sembling the purple glow of wine, is a remedy against drunken- 
ness, but why several stones are good for the eyes is not so clear, 
unless their perpetual brightness is the clue. 

Miss Evans has followed out the pedigree of the lapidaries 
with excellent skill, and noted also the gradual refutation of 
magical powers in later centuries, devoting a word or two to the 
renewal of crude superstition in our own enlightened age. She 
has not found room for many stories, though she tells us of the 
Scottish amulet, which was borrowed in the reign of Charles I. 
on a bond of £6,000 for Newcastle ravaged by plague. It was 
thought so potent that the townsmen wished to retain it and 
sacrifice the money. Amulets had an old use in Rome through 
the bulla worn by noble youths, a practice revived in Renaissance 
Italy. Miss Evans notes that Shakespeare never attributes 
magical powers to precious stones, but he presents Joan of Arc 
with “ periapts,” amulets of some sort, we presume. Donne 
in his lines: 

As a compassionate Turquoise that doth tell 
By looking pale the wearer is not well, 


illustrates the Latin remarks on this stone, p. 155. There are 
sometimes queries of modern names to be solved. Thus in 
Marbode’s treatise the Eliotropium is a bloodstone, green with 
red specks supposed to be the blood of Christ which fell upon a 
jasper at the foot of the cross. We rather wish that, having 
gone so deeply into the subject, Miss Evans had extended her 
investigation of popular tradition and famous examples. 
Napoleon III. left by will a talisman to the Prince Imperial 
which did not save him from the Zulus. The ex-Kaiser wears, 
or used to wear, a talismanic ring on the middle finger of his 


left hand. Perhaps of late he has ceased to believe init. “‘ Cramp 
Rings,” once hallowed by royal grace on Good Friday, recall to 
us the stones brought by a servant of Scott from south-running 
streams to cure his master’s agony by being slept on. Scott, 
however, said that it was necessary to wrap them in the petticoat 
of a widow who had never wished to remarry. The belief in 
curative and magic stones has by no means ceased, but their 
virtues are sadly reduced to-day. Credulous as some folks are, 
few will expect the yellow ironstone known to Marbode as 
Etites (‘‘ eaglestone”’) to discover poisoners, escape all men 
without harm, and give all adversaries a bad beating. But the 
cult of antiquity is in full swing, and readers will admire the 
beauty of the pendants and brooches figured in the plates of 
this learned book. V. RB. 


THE SOUL OF MODERN POETRY 


The Soul of Modern Poetry. By R. H. Srracuan, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


There are books which one respects; and books whose 
authors one respects. The Soul of Modern Poetry belongs to 
the second category. It is clearly the work of a broad-minded 
and enlightened divine, admirably tolerant and admirably keen, 
in his own way, on poetry ; but his book, though it will doubtless 
convince those who share his views, is a perfect gallimaufry of 
confused ideas. To begin with, his generalisations on the atti- 
tude to life of modern poets we cannot think either true or 
possible or, indeed, worth making; what can there be in 
common, for instance, between the views of Mrs. Shar, whose 
very beautiful ‘“‘ New Ghost ” provides Dr. Strachan’s epilogue, 
and those of Professor Housman, whose very existence he has 
either suppressed or repressed altogether? In any case the 
book is marred throughout by a mania for sweeping statements 
either of the author’s invention or quoted by dozens from such 
special oracles of his as Bergia, William James, and If Winter 
Comes. For instance, because there is a rhythm in tides, stars, 
hearts, nap, light, and sound, therefore “to utter rhythm is 
to be in touch with ultimate truth.”” Which, doubtless, explains 
the beatific expression of old gentlemen who snore in clubs. 
**Séme short lyrics contain within them the secret of the 
universe’’; what does this mean? ‘Iconoclasm is_ the 
most prosaic of all vocations’ in Shelley and Swinburne ? 
** Loving-kindness must ever assume in the first place that 
life is worth living ; otherwise it is a mere pathetic futility,” 
which is tantamount to saying, “ if life is futile, life is futile.” 


“Despair is always silent ’’—what of the City of Dreadful . 


Night? ‘Poetry is an application of ideas, not moods, to 
life ’°—what of Keats ? Rossetti? ‘* Erotic poetry is an offence 
inasmuch as it is lacking in the sense of the mystery and un- 
searchable purposes of Nature.”” Poor Sappho! “ Poetry is 
* Love talking musically’’’—as in Juvenal and her Chéteminis/ 
“Can a poet surrender faith in his own individual existence 
(after death) without at the same time seriously diminishing 
his gift?” As if good faith were not more than faith, or it 
were a reason for believing in a thing, that it pleasantly 
enhanced one’s value. But the crowning argument of all, 
based on a passage from If Winter Comes, is to the effect that 
since the dying tints of autumn are so beautiful, death cannot 
really exist. The opposite inference from November fogs, it 
seems, does not apply. 

The truth is that Dr. Strachan cares less for poetry than 
for what he calls its “soul.” But it is not the business of 
poets to give tips about the next world, and there is no particular 
reason to believe them, when they try to. ‘“* Poetry,” says 
Dr. Strachan, “‘ with its intuition of the movement of life, is a 
form of truth.” But how can the opposite intuitions of, say, 
James Thomson and Francis Thompson both be true? The 
business of a poet is to write poetry (define it who will !) whether 
on the Atomic theory of the Universe or a mistress’ eyelash, or 
a fly in amber or Napoleon in Les Invalides ; and Dr. Strachan’s 
way of going about plucking the flowers of poetry merely to 
glut this insatiable hobby-horse of his, is devastating. As 
well value the splendour of Niagara for the electric light it 
generates. Hence, Dr. Strachan’s horrible suggestion that 
Masefield’s Reynard the Foz is an allegory of the hunted soul 
(as though that improved it), his notion that Ralph Hodgson’s 
“Time you old gipsy-man” somehow “ crystallises” “* Berg- 
son’s thought of Time as a stream against which we cannot go, 
and of existence as a perpetual change.” As if Time were a 
minor invention of Bergson’s instead of the reverse. 

Let Dr. Strachan leave his cure of souls awhile and learn 3 
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Our 


Centenarian Grandfather 
1790-1890 


By A. G. BRADLEY 


From the MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. 
Philpot, Fellow of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vicar- 
General and Archdeacon of the I. of Man, Rector 
of Gt. Cressingham, etc., etc. With a preface 
by Margaret L. Woods, and contributions by 
Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. Demy 
8vo. With 6 full-page Plates in black and white 
and 2 miniatures in colour. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Just Ready 

“An entertaining picture of life a century ago is 
given.”—Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Bradley’s exceedingly interesting volume.” 

—East Anglian Daily Times. 


the essential interest of a book which i is most 
agreeably picked out with historical colour.” 
—The Observer. 


“One of the most interesting biographies which has 
been published of recent years.”—Court Journal. 
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- a remarkable first novel which promises much 
for the writer’s future."—Bury Free Press. 


“This first novel should be in big demand at the 
libraries."—Court Journal. 


POOLS OF THE PAST 
By CHARLES PROCTER 


. is certainly a book that will appeal to many 
readers.” "—Bury Free Press. 


AN ODD MAN’S 


MARRYING 
By OXFORD SOMERSET 


. is well written, sincere, and interesting.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“A decidedly engrossing piece of writing.” 
—Montrose Standard. 


THE GREATER 


PUNISHMENT 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


* This i is a really good tale.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
. is a book to take one out of one’s self.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 
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that will help him on his way to beco a connoisseur . He writes 
as a genuine enthusiast writes—with a ervid precision.” 


GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 


By A. DE BERUETE Y MORET. Translated by SELWYN 
BRINTON, M.A. 58 Ay > tae —_ 6d. net. 

Sir CLAUDE PHILLIPS in the .—" De Beruete gives 
pathy, a rare com Fa. vy ry ‘reasoned ap lation 
of the whole @uvre of Goya, and a living portrait sketch of the artist, 
allo very clearly to be seen how throughout the work was a true 
and expression of the man.” 
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little artistic disinterestedness from the last words of Temple’s 
Essay on Poetry or the first of the Earthly Paradise : 

Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing ; 

I cannot ease this burden of your fears ; 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing ; 

Or bring again the pleasures of past years ; 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. F. L. L. 


REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING 


Remembering and Forgetting, By T. H. Pear. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

‘“* The issues are important but can only be mentioned here,” 
says Prof. Pear, and remarks to this effect are to be found 
plentifully sprinkled over the pages of his book, but in a work 
as elementary as this admittedly is, the amount of mention 
which the issues receive must be proportional to their 
importance. It is, therefore, surprising to find that the distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of remembering—recollection of a 
past event, and the bearing of unrecollected past events on 
present behaviour, which is the basis of learning by experience— 
receives no detailed treatment whatever, and yet it is of funda- 
mental importance, and seems to be recognised as such by the 
writer. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a discussion of 
imagery and the relation of the image to what Prof. Pear calls 
its “‘meaning.”” What exactly this “‘ meaning” is we never 
discover, nor do we get very clear about its relation to the image. 
In fact, the author looks forward, with gloomy forebodings, to 
the day when such things are discovered, because he asserts 
(p. 59), that it would mean the end of psychology altogether, 
“for every psychological investigation deals with some aspect 
of this question.” 

The realm where imagery reigns is the dream, and to this we 
turn. Fortunately for professional psychologists, we do not 
seem to get very much help towards the solution of the problem 
of meaning, but we are given an account of the modern theory 
of dream-interpretation, expressed in non-technical language, 
which is of the greatest value as an introduction to the subject. 
The Freudian view and the Rivers amendment are placed side 
by side with a wealth of analogy and illustration, which makes 
these chapters delightful reading, and perfectly easy to grasp for 
people altogether untrained in psychology. 

Professor Pear suggests an interesting classification of the 
things we forget, in which he includes what he calls “‘ our dead 
selves ”—what we felt like, and how the world appeared to us 
at remote epochs of our lives. The excuse for placing these 
** dead selves” in a special group seems to be that when they 
are remembered they cause a peculiar effect. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the notion of a “‘ dead self” in this sense requires 
more detailed analysis in order to make it comparable to the 
more obvious memories in the other groups. 

In matters of controversy Prof. Pear is very cautious. He 
rarely commits himself to any view whatever on a subject about 
which conflicting opinions are held. This makes his account of 
the doctrines of other psychologists all the more valuable to the 
elementary student of psychology, and it is to them, and 
particularly to W.E.A. classes, that we would recommend this 
book. The author has achieved the task of giving a fair account 
of the psycho-analytic theory of dream mechanism without 
more than half-a-dozen mentions of sex. 


A BELLE ESPRIT 


Sterne’s Eliza: Some Account of Her L‘fe in India with her Letters 
written between 1757 and 1774. By Arno_p Wricur and 
WiLuiAmM SciaterR. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


The authors have followed out the career of Elizabeth Draper, 
who, as a young married woman with a husband in India, won 
from Sterne fantastic adoration. He was then old and ailing, 
and wrote her epitaph when she was ill, one of the odd compli- 
ments invented by sentimentalism. There is nothing at all 
strange in the connection. Older men—especially men of 
letters who seek the materials for emotions they have exhausted 
at home—commonly take to the society of young women. As 
the authors say, there was probably no great moral culpability 
in the connection. Eliza was flattered, highly impressionable, 
very attractive—if the frontispiece indeed represents her— 
and, being quick to learn, improved her talents under Sterne’s 
influence. She writes quite effectively in the fashion of the 





age, dragging in Pindar and St. Paul. If she forgot any deep 
feeling she had for Sterne, she did not forget his lessons in 
sentiment. After her return to India and success as a belle esprit, 
she found it necessary to leave her husband for the protection 
of a sailor. Her fine feelings and injured soul give her account 
of the trouble. We know little of his side. Eliza might be 
compared to Mrs. Thrale, who has a better record of restraint 
in trying circumstances. Mrs. Thrale was wittier, better 
educated, equally gay in temperament, more spoilt by literary 
lions. She had a husband who was morose, cold, exacting, 
greedy, silent, and a philanderer with actresses. She spoke of 
him as if he belonged to somebody else, but she stuck to him 
till his death. Still Eliza was married at 14 to a man of 34, a 
shocking arrangement. 

It is difficult to discover the amount of real feeling in persons 
strongly marked with the stigmata of sentimentalism. Sterne 
was seriously attached to his “ Bramine” before his brief 
association with her ended. She, we think, did not care deeply 
or constantly for anybody, but we cannot be sure. As an 
American philosopher has observed, “It’s a wise guy that 
knows the skirts,” and Eliza might reply to the cold critic, 
“So erroneous are common opinions, in their translations of 
Superior Sentiment.” She is certainly sprightly, though her 
odd punctuation is a nuisance, and she presents India at an 
interesting period of change and danger, when Hyder Ali was 
a thorn in the side of the British. She lived through it all and 
got back to England, cool weather, fashionable society, and 
the animating friendship of Mr. Wilkes. She found also an 
Abbé who wrote more wildly about her even than Sterne, 


Her biographers evidently know eighteenth-century India . 


well, and explain some odd details of the day, while they make 
the best of their heroine. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Real Robert Burns. By J. L. Hucues. Chambers. 6s. 

Dr. Hughes maintains that “only the good in the lives of great 
men should be recorded in biographies. To relate the evil men do, 
or describe their weaknesses, is not only objectionable, it is in every 
way execrable.” Biography conducted on these lines makes men 
superhuman, and leads to shocks, when their frailties are discovered. 
Also, being written with evident bias, it begets distrust and suspicion. 
Shakespeare tells us that “‘ best men are moulded out of faults ” and 
generally “become much more the better for being a little bad.” 
Dr. Hughes does well in insisting on the claims of Burns to education, 
a surprising amount of which he secured in difficult circumstances. 
Some of his best work, as scholars know and as enthusiasts hate to 
be told, is a skilful reproduction and re-arrangement of earlier verse. 
We learn that “‘in My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, he uses exquisite 
symbolism.” ‘‘ Borrows” rather, we should say, for the germ of 
each of the four stanzas in this lovely song is to be found in one or 
other of three older songs. This is no discredit to Burns, who did 
a great deal to refine the crude naturalism of earlier Scotland. If 
he had been less learned in English, he might have written better 
in that language, both in verse and prose, and spared us some turgid, 
bogus-sublime stuff. 


Selected Prose Works of Shelley. Centenary Edition. With Foreword 
by Henry S. Sart. Watts. Is. 

Few of those who read Shelley have any knowledge of his prose. 
Yet it is a help to the appreciation of his poetry. “ The Necessity of 
Atheism,” which got him and his friend Hogg turned out of Oxford, 
is crude, but his later work on religious belief is always interesting. 
The “ Essay on Christianity * is fragmentary, but trenchantly done, 
free from the caution and compromise which belong to Victorian 
critics. As a reformer, Shelley spoke out, almost as if he were an 
Athenian in an ideal democracy. He advanced, as he grew older, 
from Godwin to Plato, a better master. ‘‘The Defence of Poetry” is 
the best piece in the booklet, rather diffuse in its eloquence, but full 
of fine things. He sees poetry as an imagination working sub specie 
ae‘erni/atis. A poem is “the very image of life expressed in its 
eternal truth.” This does not cover many of Shelley’s lyrics, though 
it applies to the masterpieces he cites. He declares that the poetry 
of Rome lived in its institutions, and great gestures like the sacrifice 
of Regulus, which are “ not the less poetry, carent quia vale sacro. 
Odd that thus quoting Horace, he should ignore that poet’s grand 
ode on Regulus! He was too serious, perhaps, to see a patriot in 
such a trifler. 


My Life. By Emma Catvé. Translated by Rosamonp GILDER. 
Appletons. 15s. 

Madame Calvé has been content to confine the record of her life 
to jottings of her experiences in opera: her training, her early 
trials, her marvellous triumphs, her journeys in all the continents. 
She was born in the Cevennes, and was fortunate enough to buy 
with her first large earnings the medieval castle which, standing 
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“The book reads like a novel, and an English 
novel at that."—CHARLES MARRIOTT 
in The Nation. 


Vincent van Gogh 


A Biographical Study by 
JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. Translated by 
J. H. Reece. With 102 Collotype Plates. Two 
Volumes. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe. On hand-made paper. 
Bound in Vellum. £10 10s. net. 


Prospectus, with specimen plate, on Application. 
What leading critics say: 


Mr. CLUTTON BROCK in The Times : “One of the 
most remarkable ever written . . . a work of art.” 


Mr. FRANK RUTTER in The Sunday Times : 
“The wonder of Van Gogh . — exciting, 
human, and truly epical as a novel by Hardy.” 


Mr. ROGER FRY in The New Statesman: “ Extra- 
ordinarily moving and beautiful.” 


Mr. da COSTA in The Outlook: “A creative bio- 
graphy in the truest sense of the word.” 


The Westminster Gazette: “A book which one lives 
through rather than reads. . . . it is an epic.” 


The Scotsman: “ Admirable in format, beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with 102 exceptionally good 
collotype plates.” 
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Signor Nitti’s 
Sensational Indictment of France’s 
Vindictiveness towards Germany 


The Decadence 


of Europe 
By FRANCESCO NITTI 


Former Premier of Italy. Cloth, 10/- net. 
cond impression.) 
aynee —_ frankl says what many people are thinking, 
d the = is arousing bitter controversy. 


Here are some of Signor Nitti’s contentions: 

“The main obstacle to reconstructing Europe is 
France.” 

“The only salvation for bankrupt Europe lies in a 
revision of the Treaty.” 

“ How can Germany pay the absurd sums demanded 
when she has been deprived of everything that 
would enable her to pay?” 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
From 1288 to 1914. By Lord EVERSLEY. And from 
1914 to 1922. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece and Three Maps. Cloth. 
21s. net. 


Chapters 20, 21, and 22 have been specially written by Sir Valentine 
Chirol, a recognised authority on Eastern affairs. hese deal with 
the genesis of the Turkish-German Alliance, the story of the War 
up to the Armistice, and the events in Turkey up to and including 
the deposition of the reigning Sultan. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 























AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
RIDGWELL CULLUM’S NEW NOVEL 


THE LUCK rz KID 


FIRST REVIEW: 


“In strength of story, vividness of description, wealth and rapidity 
of action, and free and telling draughtsmanship of character, ‘ The 
Luck of the Kid’ is a veritable masterpiece of the storyteller’s art.” 

—Sunpay TIMes. 


London: CECIL PALMER, 
14-18 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. Publisher. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
‘ Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 
*“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 


revelation.” "—-The Guardian. 


‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 


the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” —Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1. 
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WISE WEDLOCK 


This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, (the Author of “* The 
Realities of M ge,"" 6s. Od., post free) is full of sane, sober 
information with an entire absence of the frivolity and unnecessary 
erotism which some authors exploit when writing upop intimate 
matrimonial relationships. Enquiries which reach us through the 
articles op Birth Control, — in our 6d. monthly magazine 
Health and prove that there is a very urgent need 

—d a | = pen ‘answers to questions that trouble 90 
couples. demand has beep filled by 


Wise ° Wedlock 6/9 | 


It is @ most necessary book for every man an id woman of mature age 
and should be read very carefully by those about to be married. ti 
will save much ay = yy and PE very considera 
happiness. The pri eae © Seep of Health ond ‘Eieteney.” 
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for Personal and Social ity and Physica! Culture. 

Send your Cheque or P.O. for 6e, 9d. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
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above her native village, had fired her childish imagination. Hissed 
at the Scala on her first appearance there, she returned to Paris 
only the more resolved to conquer. The public in Europe and 
America compelled her to the lifelong playing of Carmen—a part 
which, she assures us, has no great attraction for her. The portraits 
(including a statue of herself as Ophelia designed at her own wish 
for her tomb) show her to have been variously splendid in her 
principal parts; but Calvé does not suggest that at any time she 
fought the managers for the sake of attaining full self-expression. 
She is one of the company of gloriously endowed artists who ask 
for nothing but the opportunity of singing. She writes with a 
delightful simplicity and joyousness, and in generous appreciation 
of her contemporaries. Her American translator should have known 
enough to correct the prima donna’s little mistakes, of which there 
are enough to spoil a good many pages for the educated reader. 
For example, Madame Calvé was deeply impressed by Swami 
Vivekananda, the remarkable exponent of modern Hinduism at the 
Chicago World’s Fair thirty years ago. She calls him “a Hindu 
monk of the order of the Vedantas,” which, like other things in 
this chapter, is just nonsense. 


THE CITY 


HE City is by no means easy in its mind regarding the 
possibility of French action in the Ruhr, but maintains 

a good tone in some markets, which are not likely to be 
affected by the continuance of chaos in Europe. Prominent 
among these are the rubber and tea sections, which show a 
series of sharp rises day by day. It is only gradually becoming 
realised by the investing public how changed the position of tea- 
growing companies is, but the last fortnight has witnessed 
some good rises in tea companies. Moabund Tea Company 
shares have risen from 43s. 9d. cum.-div. to 47s., Bandarapola 
Ceylon from 45s. to 55s. and Jorehaut from 49s. 9d. to 54s. 
From the speculative point of view tea shares are probably high 
enough, but as investments they are still a good purchase, for 
the past and present years’ profits will permit of high dividends 
as well as the replenishment of reserves. As might be expected, 
the foreign exchanges have been very unsettled, and the French 
franc, which closed the year at 63.50 to the pound, was 68.35 on 
Wednesday ; as I have remarked on several previous occasions, 
I see no reason why it should stop short of 100. Emergence of 
the fact that £50,000,000 of gold, figuring in the balance-sheet 
of the Banque de France, has gone long since to New York via 
London, would not be calculated to improve the French exchange 
even in normal times. As to the mark, quotations have become 
more or less nominal, for a penny will purchase over two hundred 
of them. The Brazilian exchange is disappointing, for it has 
fallen still further to a fraction below 6d. ; an improvement is, 
however, likely as soon as the new President’s policy begins to 


operate. 
* * * 


On Wednesday morning was advertised the prospectus of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which offered 850,000 ordinary £1 
shares at £3 15s. each. As the British nation is far and away 
the biggest shareholder in this concern, it may be useful to 
recapitulate the position. Up to a year ago the whole of the 
ordinary shares were held by the Burmah Oil Company and the 
British Government, the latter possessing two-thirds. Then the 
general public was for the first time given the opportunity of 
holding ordinary shares, 600,000 being offered at £3 5s. each ; 
the issue was enormously over-subscribed, and during the past 
year the quotation has been as high as £6 10s. The prospectus 
shows that profits for the last three years ended March, 1922, 
have been £2,611,615, £4,028,022, and £3,130,380 respectively ; 
dividends during that period have been at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum. The prospectus indicates that the profits for the 
year ended March 81st next may be somewhat affected by recent 
price reductions and by a fire which occurred in November last 
at one of the refineries, but forecasts ‘“‘ materially enhanced 
profits thereafter.” The issue was, of course, immediately 
overscribed, and I am going to hazard the prophecy that at 
anything under £5 Anglo-Persian ordinary will prove to be a 
very profitable purchase. Applications from existing share- 
holders are being given special consideration, but it is not stated 
if the largest shareholder of all was going to apply; in any 
case, as the British Government holds 5,000,000 ordinary shares 
out of a total (including the present issue) of 8,850,000, its control 
will not be jeopardised by the fact that altogether 1,450,000 
shares are in the hands of the public. It does not seem to be 
generally known that the B.P. Motor spirit now encountered all 
over the country is the brand of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 


The United States is passing through a fever of share bonuses, 
or stock dividends, as they are termed there. It would not be 
correct to say that in this respect the action of British companies 
during the post-war boom is being imitated, for the United States 
is probably the home of this sort of thing, but it has attained 
dimensions there sufficient to make some of our coal, cotton, 
engineering and tobacco magnates green with envy. The 
Standard Oil Company led the dance, some of the group paying 
dividends of 200 per cent. in stock, and its example has been 
followed by hundreds of other American companies ; let us hope 
that the results will be less unfortunate than in many recent 
similar cases this side of the Atlantic. The F.W. Woolworth 
Company, which owns the well-known cheap multiple shops— 
chain stores, as they are known in their own country—is the one 
conspicuous exception, which is consequently attracting a good 
deal of attention in American financial circles. Instead of 
issuing share bonuses, this company is utilising part of its huge 
undistributed profit accumulations to pay off its preference 
share capital. On the first of next month it is paying off its 
$10,000,000 of 7 per cent. preferred stock, handing holders $125 
for every $100 of stock. It is thus reducing, instead of aug- 
menting, its share capital out of surplus profits. An English 
company is not permitted to pay off any of its share capital 
unless it obtains the special permission of the Courts ; foreign 
companies have greater freedom in this respect, and in con- 
nection with the issue last year of Mexican Eagle 7 per cent. 
preference shares, provision was made for a sinking fund of 
4 per cent. per annum, beginning this year, to be utilised to buy 
up the shares for cancellation. 

* * * 


A year or two ago three of the great Argentine railway com- 
panies co-operated in the formation of a company to develop 
some lands in the neighbourhood of Comodoro Rividavia, which 
the Argentine Government had proved by actual development 
to be rich in oil. The railway companies did this at a time when 
the cost of coal was prohibitive, in a country which has thus far 
proved to be practically devoid of fuel ; with the much lower 
cost of coal and transport the need for utilising some other means 
of propulsion than coal is less imperative than it was, but the 
Argentine companies are evidently going on with their experi- 
ments with oil, as the following extract from the annual report of 
the Buenos Aires Western Railway, Limited, shows : 

During the previous financial year a number of our locomotives 
were converted for the consumption of oil fuel, and the satisfactory 
results obtained, coupled with the increased storage capacity 
now at our disposal, induced us to extend the use of petroleum. 
As a result of the measures taken in this direction, we consumed 
87,766 tons of oil fuel in the year under review, against 3,335 in 
the comparing period, but the benefit to be obtained from the use 
of this class of fuel is not so evident as would have been the case 
had the traffics been heavier, inasmuch as the advantages to be 
derived from the use of oil fuel lie in the fact that a maximum 
weight can be hauled with a minimum consumption. Despite the 
comparatively poor traffics, it is nevertheless worthy of note that 
the average weight per goods train during the year was 586 tons, 
of which 255 tons were paying load, against 525 tons and 222 tons, 
respectively, in the preceding period. 

A. Emin DAvIEs. 
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A CENTURY OF LIFE-BOAT WORK. 
THIS YEAR IS THE LAST 


of the first hundred years of our Life-Boat Service. 
What is ite RECORD? With God's Blessing nearly 59,000 lives 
have been saved from shipwreck. 
11 LIVES SAVED EVERY WEEK 
for nearly 100 years ! 


IF YOU ARE A MAN, show your gratitude for this 
SPLENDID SERVICE by subscribingto the Institution. 
ONE MILLION 5/- 
will maintain the whole Service during 1923. 

IF YOU ARE A WOMAN, join the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild 
and work for the Life-Boat Cause. 

Give NOW and remember the Life-Boats in your will. 


They receive NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsy, Georce F. Suer, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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IF YOUR OWN CHILD 


were in suffering or danger, 
E you would not know a moment's 
peace until you had _ seen 


= WRONG SET RIGHT. 
THE N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of righting the 
wrongs of defenceless little people. 


3,167,153 Children have been helped. 


Will you send a Generous Gift to ROBT. J. PARR, 
O.B.E., Director, The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Central Offices, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 2? 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


i Wwe 








January 24th Sicily and S. Italy. 30 days, 89 gns. 
February roth Algeria-Tunisia 33 days. 115 gns. 
February 19th and March 28th Italian Cities. 35 days. 98 gns. 
Later: Morocco, Spain. Autumn: India. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. ro. 
REFORMED INNS. 


A* for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W. 1. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


= BOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma) 
THE QUIET OF THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, near EASTBOURNE. Sea; nine 
hole Golf Course. Tariff on receipt of postcard or "phone Eastbourne 19194. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £48,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,000,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory 























Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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“OUR LIVES ARE DEPENDING | 
ON YOUR HELP.” 


A letter from Pugachev : 


“ We, citizens of Pugachev, make an appeal to 

you to help us to support ourselves and to save 

us from a cruel death by starvation. The famine 

of 1921 and 1922 reduced us to a miserable and = 
beggarly state. The bony hand of death tore 

out from our ranks about 2,000 persons. If we 

shall not have your help such a phenomenon as 
cannibalism will be the general rule, and we 
have good reason to see it coming. This year 

we have neither cattle nor anything, and our 4 
lives are depending on your help. Friends, we 
implore you to help us; we hope that you will 

save us from the horrors of famine.” 

Signed by 75 Pugachovusky peasants. 


The man who handed in the appeal came back to his 
village a few weeks ago to find that his whole family 
had died of famine last winter. 


Pugachev adjoins the district in Russia in which 
Friends are working. Should sufficient funds be 
available the Committee hopes to be able to respond 
to the above appeal. 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 

Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to 
The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save 
the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for the Famine 
in Russia. 
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F PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


; 
For how many weeks after death will the sum ” 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain : 
* 
& 
- 
es 











FE your family? Is your life adequately insured? 

5 PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Artaor Srockwe tt, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No ng fees. Typing unessential New authors wanted. 








OOKS.—Drinkwaters’ The Pied Piper, printed for private 
circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the author, fre 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ 
Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, {7 tos.; Gautier’s Works “ Mad de 

Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, t2 vols., £5 10s. ; Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, £3 38. ; uintessence of 
Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 308.; Three Plays for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 258. ; 
Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst. Edit., 1912, presentation 
copy from the author, {2 2s.; D.H. Laurence, The Rainbow, rst Edit., 1915, £5 tos. ; 
Irene Osgood’s Servitude, ius. Edit., 21s.; Wilfred Blunt's, A New Pilgrimage, rst 
Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, tst. Edit. 1 of 150 copies, priceon application. Mum- 
ford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; 
Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308.; Whymper's Travels Amongst Great 
Andes, 1892, 218. ; Conway's Alps from End to End, 1895, 258. ; Gotch’s The English 
Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, 
rare, {7 78.; Freemasoury Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, {3 38.; Burke's Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
Edition, 13s.,; Ruvigny’s Titled a of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s. ; 
Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, tos. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21; Ilustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, {3 10s.; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 28.; Lane's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, {6 6s. ; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., 
£7 73.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; send also for catalogue. 
f you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert 
book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, mew, 22s. (cost 42s. net) Dic- 

tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 

{21; Burton's Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s Can- 

dide, 50 illus., 12s. 6d. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 58., Bain, 

Indian Stories, 13 vols., {13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., {15 ; Pepys Diary, 

by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 

£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 128. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 

. 6d.; Casanova’s ~_-e ~ in. se, (pee. £3 35.) 5 ne? 

mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's ngs, 508.; gn 

Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and rious, 258. ; Geo. Borrow’'s 

Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 

Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Six Lectures on ‘THE NOMADS OF CENTRAL 
ASIA ” will be given by Professor W. BARTHOLD, of the University 
of Petrograd, at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on THURS- 
DAYS, JANUARY 18th, 25th, FEBRUARY rst, 8th, 15th and 
22nd, 1923, at 5.30 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. Syllabus on application to the undersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: Sir THomas W. H. Insxrp, C.B.E., K.C., ALP. 
Principal : Miss E. C. Lopes, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. y 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in April, 1923. A certain number of EX- 
HIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 
Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


A TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP of $1,000, open to all members 
of the International Federation of University Women, is 

offered by the American Association of University Women 
for the year 1923-24.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, British Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, to whom applications must be sent in by January 
18th, 1923. 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
Bcupanrses {Ane er ee a a open; ant a 
° - 14. . . & G. ore, M.A. ; on. 
wy Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur c. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information a Scholarships, Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


RS VIVENDI LEAGUE.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL will lecture 
on the 16th, at Southport, and on the 15th, at Stockport, upon “‘A New 
Principle in Health and Education.” 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
LA MARTINIERE, CALCUTTA. 


The Governors of this Higher Secondary Endowed School 
for European and Anglo-Indian boys require a Principal, who must be 
a graduate in Honours of a British University and under 35 years of 
age. The candidate appointed must be —— to join as early 
as ible in the New Year. Initial Salary, Rs. 800 per mensem 
with capitation fees, an excellent house free of rates and taxes. 
Medical attendance, and the benefits of the Provident Fund. The 
engagement in the first instance will be for three years. First-class 
passage to Calcutta will be ge Applications should be sent 
to W. H. ARDEN Woop, C.IL.E., Roseberry, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL.—Assistant-Mistress required for 
mening work. Children up to 14 years.—Mrs. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge 


W. 11. 
SCHOOLS. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. 
The fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. ‘The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. ‘The 

pense is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

INCIPAL. 
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practical . and Poultry-k: . The 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession ona advanced work im Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, , Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGBT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given to a 
few boarders.—Apply to the PrincipAL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

et Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. tion for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 

—— house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicmoLis and the Misses 
NVILLE. 


‘T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven im Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired, 
eae reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses 
NVILLE. 

















TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


Te LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
8S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating; modern sanitation; good water; pure dry air; no fog 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


NGMERING-ON-SEA (near Worthing).—Comfortably furnished 
House; two reception, four bath (h. and c.); gas cooker, Ideal 
stove. Terms 3} guineas per week.—Write Box 1211, Sells’ Advertising 

Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


ICHMOND.—To let, comfortably furnished Flat. Four rooms 
kitchen, bathroom, 2 gas fires, cooker, electric light, use of garden. 8 months, 
3 guineas weekly.—Write “‘ L.,” Kyverdale, St. Leonards Road, Deal. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only, 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room wacagmt. Gas fires; 

constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Bex 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


We. Furnished Flat on top floor for about six months; 

















near Temple or similar quiet, childless district. State terms.—Box 836, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Loudoa, W.C. 2. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


RANSLATIONS.—Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 
tions by English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 
economic, industrial and technical subjects. Correspondence conducted.— 

TRANSLATOR, Room 27, Camomile Street Chambers, E.C. 3. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Book-keeping, French, 
Thorough individual tuition. Day and Evening Classes. Pupils may join 
any time.—Apply -Miss BLAKENEY, F.Inc.S.T., Wentworth, Manresa Road, 

Chelsea, S.W.3. Kens. 6213. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secrerary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 

















pe ney TALKER and bad conversationalist desires lessons 
to correct these faults. Evenings.—Terms and particulars to Box 835, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T°? LYRIC WRITERS.—Musical Settings undertaken for approved 
Original Verses suitable for immediate publication as somgs.—Write to 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. 


| Fagg money WORK expertly typed.—A. V. WALSBY, 64 Victoria 
Avenue, East Ham, E. 6. 











T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Princi : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become T: ers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 
System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, Londoa,W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 


COATS, COSTUMES, &c. to new. Write for descriptive price list 
send garments for pf .—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “ E”), 


or te. 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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